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R. CHOWNE’S “air-syphon” 


by us in some previous numbers 
of this journal, has excited the 
curiosity of many of our readers, 
who appear to expect from us a fuller deve- 
lopment of its nature. The importance of an 
efficient, cheap, and simple method of ven- 
tilation cannot be over-rated, and claims for 
every scientific and honest endeavour to pro- 
vide it the fullest protection, careful and 
candid consideration, and the most liberal 
encouragement. 

In the specification of his patent, Dr. Chowne 
sets it forth as follows :-— 

“ My invention consists of applying a prin- 
ciple which I have found to prevail in the 
atmosphere of moving up the longer leg of a 
syphon and of entering and descending in the 
shorter leg, and this without the necessity for 
the application of artificial heat to the longer 
leg of asyphon. And in order that my inven- 
tion may be most fully understood, and readily 
carried into effect, I will proceed to describe 
the means pursued by me; and in doing so I 
will, in the first place, enter more at large into 
the principle on which the invention is based. 

“T have found that if a bent tube or hollow 
passage be fixed with the legs upwards, the 
legs being of unequal lengths, whether it be in 
the open air or with the shorter leg communi- 
cating with aroom or other place, that the 
air circulates up the longer leg, and it enters 
and moves down the shorter leg, and that this 
action is not prevented by making the shorter 
leg hot whilst the longer leg remains cold, and 
no artificial heat is necessary to the longer leg 
of the air-syphon to cause this action to take 
place; thus is the direction of the action of 
air in a syphon the reverse of that which takes 
place in a syphon, or like bent passage or tube, 
when used for water and other liquid, wherein 
the water or other liquid enters and rises up 
in the shorter leg and descends or moves down 
in the longer leg. And my invention consists 
of applying this principle when ventilating 
rooms or apartments, such as those of a house 
or ship, or other building or place.” 

He then goes on to describe the invention 
as applied to the rooms of a house where there 
are chimneys opening into such rooms, and 
says, in these cases “I employ the chimney as 
the longer leg of the air-syphon, which I 
arrange in order to ventilate a room, and I am 
enabled to use the chimney whether for the 
time being there is or is not a fire lighted in 
the fireplace of the room; but I prefer, when 
there is no lighted fire, that the fireplace should 
be closed either by a register stove being shut, 
if one be used, or if not, by a close chimney- 
board, or by other convenient means, 
and I form a passage or channel either 
when constructing the building, or by cutting 
away if not previously constructed, or I other- 
wise form such channel or passage, or more 
than one, from the upper part of the room or 
near the ceiling of the room, and cause it to 
descend and to enter the chimney at a point 
above the top of the fireplace, when it is an 
open fireplace, and it may be lower down 
when closed; and in order that the whole of 








system of ventilation, mentioned | 








the upper part of the room may be in commu- through each equally there the current was 
nication with such descending passage or | made manifest when the smoke of burnt paper 
channel leading to the chimney, I form a hol- | 


low cornice sufficiently open to allow of the 


room to flow into the same, and owing to the | connected, at one extremity, with an upright 


atmospheric syphon which will thus be formed, 


direction from the upper part of the room 


was applied. Some seats around the room 


,had a rude channel formed beneath them 
atmosphere at or near the upper part of the | 


by means of stout paper, which was loosely 


| open-mouthed tube in an angle of the room, 
there will be a constant flow of the air in a| 


down the descending channel or passage, | 


which will represent the shorter leg, and thence 
into the chimney and away up the chimney, 
which will constitute the longer leg of the air- 
syphon.” 

When fixed gas-burners or lamps are used, 
then he prefers that a tube or hollow passage 
should be conducted down to form the shorter 
leg of the air-syphon, in any convenient direc- 
tion, and be caused to enter the chimney as 
before described, or such channel or passage 
may be of metal or other material projecting 
from the walls of the buildings, or it may be 
down pillars or channels independent of the 
walls, where the architecture or ornamental 
portion of the walls or other parts will admit 
of it; and, so far from its being necessary 
that there should be any bell over the chim- 
ney of a gas-burner or other lamp, the pa- 
tentee has found that having, close to the 
top of the glass chimney, a /atera/ tube open- 
ing into the shorter leg of the syphon, is by 
far the most effectual way of getting rid of the 
heated air from the lights: the products, in 
place of rising up and becoming diffused in the 
room, pass rapidly through the lateral tube 
into the shorter leg of the syphon. 
however, we will speak again presently. 

At the risk of repetition, we will mention 
something of what we have seenat the patentee’s 
residence, in illustration of the principle in- 
volved. At the back of his house the Doctor 
has fixed a small zine pipe, running from the 
level of the ground to over the roof of 
the house, and turning up at the bottom 
three or four feet, to form a syphon. 
The smoke of burnt paper, brought near 
to the mouth of this short end, gave evi- 
dence, by its rapid descent, of the current 
through the pipe. When the bend of the 
syphon, next the ground, was made to UJ 
extend the whole length of the garden, and 
there to turn up the three or four feet as be- 
fore, the action was the same, and so it was 
when a jacket of hot water was placed around 
the short arm of the pipe. 

This arrangement is in the open air, it must 
be remembered ; and the patentee states that 
in all seasons and at all times,—in the middle 
of a July day with a hot sun on the pipe, or at 
midnight in December when it is cased with 
ice,—the current is always the same, with the 
exception only that sudden gusts of wind will 
occasionally cause a partial return of it. 





In the room wherein the patentee has car- 
ried on his experiments, filled with tortured 





| 


Of this, | 





and convulsed pipes, and as many gas-lights | 
as would illuminate a chapel, we were able to | 


see the practical application of the simple fact 
established by the pipe outside. Here the 
chimney formed the long leg of the syphon, a 
chimney-board filled the opening of the fire- 
place (there being no firein the grate), and the 
shorter legsof the syphon (for there were several, 
all connected with the one longer leg, either 
through the chimney-board or by an opening 
above the register direct into the flue), con- 
sisted of pipes brought from different parts of 
the room. The mouth of one pipe opened 
close under the ceiling, the mouth of another 
half way up the height of the room, but 





about the height of a man, and at the other, 


| equally slightly, with the chimney. The force 


of the current produced was extraordinary. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the 
means thus afforded for ventilating large 
assemblies. Busts on pedestals might be made 
to contain pipes, or the pipes might be let into 
the walls and partitions. In sick rooms a flexible 
tube might be suspended over the person and 
bed, and then be conducted in such a manner 
as to descend and enter a chimney, which 
would produce a constant flow of the atmo- 
sphere of the room through the tube, and so 
away. 

A supply of fresh air, to take the place of the 


| vitiated air removed, must be provided, but 


this does not enter into the present patent. 
The doctor seems to content himself “ with 
the pure air, which is constantly flowing into 
the room by the door or other openings,”—but 
this is an inartificial and inefficient mode of 
supply, which should not be depended on 
under other than very ordinary circumstances. 

A second syphon, perhaps, might be usefully 
employed, having the short end outside the 
house, and the opening of the long end near 
the ceiling of the apartment within, thus re- 
versing the action, and bringing in fresh air 
in such a manner that it might be spread 
throughout the room without 
draughts. 


producing 


The patentee further proposes to apply his 
system to ventilate the goaf of a mine :—“ In 
such a case,” he says, “ one or more pipes, or 
channels, being laid therein, and carried as high 
up as possible, the other end of such passage 
is to be carried up one of the shafts of the 
mine to the surface of the earth, and opened 
into a 
longer leg of the atmospheric syphon, by 
which arrangement the gases and atmosphere 
of the goaf, in place of from time to time 
getting into the mine, would be constantly 
carried away. And if desired, the whole of 
the mine may be ventilated in this manner, for 
in place of having a furnace in the upcast 
shaft, as now practised, it will be only neces- 
sary to raise a tall chimney over the upcast 
shaft, so that the downcast shaft and the mine 
below shall be made the shorter leg of the 
atmospheric syphon, and the chimney and 
upceast shaft the longer leg of the syphon, and 
thus a constant ventilation will go on.” 


chimney, which would become the 


And now as to the gas-lights: we consider 


the establishment by Dr. Chowne of the fact 


| that to take away the heat and deleterious pro- 


ducts of combustion the opening should be not 
over, but close to and forming a right angle 
with the top of the glass chimney, one of the 
most valuable results of his experiments. In 
the room to which we have referred there is an 
upright hollow pillar communicating at the 
bottom with the chimney, and bearing around 
the upper part of it a number of gas-burners. 
Just above each glass chimney is a short 
tube about 2 inches diameter, projecting late- 
rally from the hollow pillar into which it opens, 
and just touching the lip of the glass. A ther- 
mometer was suspended within the pillar, and 
on lighting the gas this rose in a very few 
minutes from 65 deg. to 100 deg., while the 
apartment remained cool. The effect of the 
lateral tube is made evident in this, — that 
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while the tube is open a piece of paper may be 
held with safety over the chimney of the gas- 
light, but when the tube is closed it inflames 
instantaneously,—showing to what extent the 
heat is carried off by the tube. 

We will not disguise our fear that the 
Doctor is not likely to reap that pecuniary 
return to which his ingenuity and _perse- 
verance justly entitle him. One of our cor- 
respondents, whose letter (p. 499 ante) was 
founded to some extent on a misconception of 
the system, considered that Dr. ‘howne had 
simply asserted a principle, and that a patent 
for it could not be maintained, Let us inquire 
into this. 

Mr. Carpmael, in his book “ On the Law of 
Patents for Inventions,” is very explicit in dis- 
tinguishing between a patent for all applica- 
cations of a principle and the application of 
it to any particular object. In reference to the 
law of gravitation, Mr. Carpmael says, p. 16, 
“It would have been an absurdity to suppose, 
that a patent for all applications of the princi- 
ple of this natural law could have been granted.” 
But he further says, p. 16, “although a prin- 
ciple in itself cannot be the subject of a patent, 
the newly combining or applying a known 
principle to a machine or in a manufacture, 
whereby it becomes in any way improved, is 
an invention suitable to be protected by a 
patent.” 

In Messrs. Billing and Prince’s “ Law and 
Practice of Patents,”’* the opinion of some of 
the judges on this point is quoted. Mr. Justice 
Buller has said, “A patent cannot be maintained 
for an idea or principle alone.” “A principle 
reduced into practice means a practice founded 
upon principle, and that practice is a thing 
done or made, or the manufacture which is in- 
vented.” Mr. Justice Heath has said, “ There 
can be no new patent for a mere principle; but 
for a principle so far embodied, and connected 
with corporal substances, as to be it. a condi- 
tion to act, and to produce an effect in any 
art, trade, &c., a patent may be granted.” In 
other words, it may be asserted that a law of 
nature, or property of matter, cannot be 
patented, but a mode of turning this to account 
in the operations of life can be,—and this is 
exactly what Dr. Chowne may claim. 

There would seem, however, to be a difficulty 
in preventing any individual from putting up 
such pipes as might be necessary for himself, 
and it would probably even be shown that the 
same arrangement had been often made by 
others many years ago. We ourselves did so 
seven or eight years ago, without a precise 
idea perhaps of the exact mode of its 
operation beyond forming a vent. The cir- 
cumstances were these. At a large silk 
merchant’s establishment, at the west-end of 
London, three stout healthy young countrymen, 
who had come into the house one after the 
other to act as cashier, had died. The counting- 
house was aclose room, without a window, and 
in which, consequently, gas was always burn- 
ing. We were engaged about the house 
professionally when the last man died, and 
were requested to “do some little thing” 


towards ventilating the room. The step 
we took was to place all round the 
walls, immediately under the ceiling, a 


3-inch pipe of perforated zinc (a pipe fall of 
innumerable small holes), both ends of which 
were connected in one corner with a tube that 
came down the angle, and was taken under the 
floor into a flue. An amazing improvement in 
the atmosphere of the room was effected, and 
its after-oceupants remained perfectly healthy, 





mechanic; but by no accumulation of means 


albeit it ever will be a melancholy den for a 
man who loves sunlight, to spend the days of 
his youth in. This was precisely Dr. Chowne’s 
arrangement of pipes: others have probably 
done likewise, and might maintain their right 


to do so again. 

We shall be sorry if our anticipations prove 
correct, because we consider that those who, 
at cost of time and thought, to say nothing of 
money, evolve a new truth, and show how 
it may be applied for the advantage of their 
fellows, are honestly entitled to reward. It 
seems exactly one of those cases which ought 
to be met from a public fund. 





ON THE PRESENT STATE AND PRO- 
SPECTS OF ARCHITECTURE.* 


With regard to our native styles I yield to 
none in sincere admiration of their beauty ; 
they have, whether altogether from inherent 
power, or partly by association, the most 
thrilling influence on the mind, and are potent 
to touch the very highest notes of feeling ; but 
it is unfair, in my opinion, to judge of the re- 
lative merits of the Gothic and Classic styles 
by a comparison of the former, as perfected in 
Sestak with the imperfect adaptations of the 
antique architecture which we see around 
us. Gothic architecture was cultivated and 
reared to its perfection in the ecclesiastical 
edifices, for the solemn purposes of which it 
was pre-eminently, if not exclusively fitted ; 
and the complex arrangement and multifarious 
requirements of these buildings called out at 
once all its powers of expression and beauty. 
The antique, on the contrary, has only been 
carried to its acme of grandeur in the ancient 
temples, the most simple of all arrangements, 
while of its further applications, its adaptation 
to other and modern purposes, we have good 
reason to doubt the perfection. If these an- 
cient orders, or rather the elements that com- 
pose them, have never had their full signifi- 
cance in modern works, and such I believe is 
the fact, the comparison of the two styles is 
unjust. For the production of picturesque 
magnificence of effect, the capabilities of their 
exquisite preter. their lines of grace and 
grandeur, have, perhaps, never been completely 
shown, even by the Italians. There is no degree 
of richness, or minute delicacy of ornament, ex- 
hibited by the Gothic, or by the Mahomedan 
or Oriental styles, which the Classic is not 
capable of equalling in the hands of an archi- 
tect who thoroughly understands its principles 
and motives. We have no building in Europe 
that is a fair specimen of its power. Its re- 
sources are not adequately drawn upon in the 
great buildings which are the chief boast of the 
style, particularly as regards their interiors. 
St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s and the chef d’auvres 
of Paris fall far short of what may be imagined 
to arise, under concurrence of every favourable 
circumstance, as a Phoenix from the ashes of 
antiquity. 

Of this high reach of art in future, I found 
my hope upon the new light that is every- 
where breaking, as to its real end and influ- 
ence. But it pre-supposes, likewise, the ap- 
pearance of talented professors, with the occa- 
sional visit of genius. Of the first we have no 
reason to doubt; and of the latter we need 
not despair. The truth will set us free, and if 
we commence in the right spirit, our percep- 
tion of the true and right will become stronger. 
With the legitimate exercise of our faculties 
we may expect new power to be born; and 
there will be but little danger of repetition ; 
while sincere, independent thought will shed a 
ray over the meanest subject and rudest 
material. No man knows what his power of 
invention is until it is called into play ; there 
are, I oarnrt in most men, if not in every 
man, intellectual capacities which, for want 
of favourable opportunity, have never been 
developed. In some who have entered the 
profession, the needful powers may, unfortu- 
nately, be weak, or altogether lacking ; but 
the deficiency of individuals in creative 
energy, cannot alter the nature of art. The 
man who is content to copy only, or who 
possesses ability for nothing higher, is a 





* Benning and Co., Fleet-street, 








—. 
or examples can true architecture ever becom 
a mechanical employment. Genuine works of 
architecture, like those of nature, have 
purpose, as we have before seen, beyond thei 
ministry to the senses. They do not appeal t, 
the eye alone, any more than music does to 
the ear; they have an interest for the under. 
standing, sak for the moral perceptions; and 
this high moral object is a link that Unites 
ours to all the other fine arts. They administe, 
to the gratification of the inner sense, which is 
our loftiest enjoyment, and the most worthy of 
humanity. The architect of the present day 
has, therefore, his work in the spiritual depart. 
ment of the world, as well as his predecessors. 
He has his ideas to express as well as them. 
and the language is vouchsafed unto him also. 
What is chiefly wanting, is self-dependence,— 
a turning inward into his heart, and looking 
round him into nature, for ideas and images, 
instead of going backward for example and 
authority. Architects must learn to walk by 
their own strength, if they would produce 
works that will characterize the age, and show 
the “height of the human soul” in the nine. 
teenth century. ‘There is at this moment,” 
to quote an eminent living author, “there jis 
for me an utterance bare and grand as that of 
the colossal chisel of Phidias, or trowel of the 
Egyptian, or the pen of Dante, but different 
from all these.” 

At the same time it must be admitted, tha 
the study and practice of a legion of styles, 
will ever produce distraction among professors ; 
that it must result in stagnation to the art; 
and that it is a chief cause of the evils under 
which we groan; as, under such circum. 
stances, no one style can be cultivated with the 
spirit and energy essential to its perfection. 
Architecture is said to require the devotion of 
a life; but if so many styles are to be used, a 
life-time is too short. This must be remedied. 
Certainly one language is sufficient for the ex: 
pression of our ideas of the beautiful and thetrue. 
Inigo Jones’s solecism, in attaching a Corin- 
thian portico to old St. Paul’s, and Wren’s 
expressed contempt for the beautiful monu- 
ments of the middle ages, are not without their 
lesson to us when read aright; they show the 
devotion of these masters to the one style, the 
secret of their success in it. Let him who 
would excel in the Classic styles, like them 
devote himself to the remains of antiquity; 
study the spirit of the laws involved in them; 
embue his mind with their beauty; and trace 
their principles of design and application 
through the works of the great masters of 
Italy. Like them, let him confine his imita- 
tion to their principles, and not extend it to 
their designs. This is the only way in which 
he can hope to rival them in the production o! 
editices, that shall be admired as works of the 
age. Correctness of style is not, as has too 
often been supposed, the all-important point. 
Whatever may be said on that head, certain it 
is, that truth of conception, sincere operation 
of thought, attention to the great principles 
derived from nature and reason, will cover 
a multitude of faults, such as have been 
charged upon buildings by certain late critics, 
who undertake to pronounce upon the pro- 
ductions of art, whilst ignorant of its real 
nature and purpose. ; 

This truth of expression, to which I have 
frequently adverted, is but another word for 
beauty. Physical beauty of form is the mate- 
rial expression of truth; it is truth, as far as 
matter can express it, Beauty in architecture, 
therefore, is truth; and between the former 
and moral beauty, there is more than analogy. 
Physical beauty is a reflection of moral beauty, 
or rather the issue and result. “ But if truth 
bebeauty,” some might answer, “ all buildings, 
while true, must be equally beautiful.” Not “ 
“Why, then,” it might be asked, “is 4 we 
designed church more pleasing than & market- 
place or hospital?’ Because it eed 
higher purpose, a loftier truth. Why 1s the 
market-place pleasing at all? because it '8 
true. It is part of a great whole, and exists 1" 
true relation and harmony with the universe. 
As no one object in nature is completely beau- 
tiful, viewed apart from the rest; as part : 
its beauty consists in the harmony of its ~# 
tions, so must an object of art be individua,y 
and relatively true, and harmonize with Aes 
rest of nature ‘and life, to be perfect. *° 
architect’s task is, in fact, to co-operate with 





* See page 530 ante. 
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each to be an expression of distinct thought 
and sentiment, the offspring of a truthful 
imitation of nature, and of pure creation in his 
own mind; and he should remember that great 
works need not be the only significant ones ;— 
that the beautiful is not only unfettered to the 
style of any one age or country, but that it is 
not confined to any particular class of edifice. 

Any materials he may obtain from ancient or 
foreign sources, or gather from other minds, 
through the medium of books or otherwise, he 
must, before applying, bring into his own 
mind, and subject tu the operation of his own 
powers; that which has been merely appro- 
priated by the hand and eye, which is not so 
digested, or that he cannot make to blend with 
the previous stores and images of his mind, he 
is not entitled to make use of, for it is not his. 

Taste and judgment united to fertility of 
imagination, an eye practised to quick per- 
ception of the beautiful, and some artistic 
power of delineation, should, therefore, cha- 
racterize the architect, who should also have a 
passionate love for the art, and consecrate to it 
all his powers. He must free his mind from 
prejudice, and look on nature with unscaled 
eyes, if he would fathom her mysteries of 
beauty, and discover the principles on which 
she produces her wonders of effect. They 
have no exaggerated idea, but true concep- 
tions of the art, who look upon its professor as 
a poet. In a real piece of architecture 
the spirit of its author beams forth, 
as does the soul through the eyes of the 
body, and one source of pleasure with 
which we look upon such a work is the 
communion of mind with mind: enshrined 
in stone and wood, perchance, we discover a 
kindred spirit. As a work of art, it is the 
beaming of thought in the building that is to 
be prized, not the building itself, however rich 
its materials. ‘The end and design of physical 
is moral beauty; and the secret of its effect 
upon us is its sympathy with something 
within. The soul of man is so connected with 
nature that every new phenomenon, whether 
of nature or art, excites a corresponding idea 
or feeling ; this constitutes the charm in some 
pictures by the old masters, there is the beam- 
ing of asoul in their Madonnas and saints 
which transfixes the beholder, and on which 
one could look for hours and think for years. 

This beauty is the highest food of the soul; 
a genuine perception of it has been termed the 
master key of the mind, and its effect thereon, 
whether beaming from external nature or 
through the medium of art, is inexpressible. 
Its agency is of the most subtle and spiritual 
nature, It tends silently to unfold the flowers 
of our existence, and the highest fruits of 
virtue are of its producing. It is the duty and 
the privilege of all to become acquainted with 
and to cultivate a love for the beautiful; to 
the artist it is peculiarly necessary. He must 
imbibe it in order to impart it; he must edu- 
cate the eye and the inner sense, and strengthen 
the faculty of conception ere he can communi- 
cate it by embodying it in art. 

If Iam correct in my definition of beauty, 
truth of expression, or, in other words, consis- 
tency of character in building, is of infinitely 
more value than any other exterior quality, 
any unmeaning prettiness, that could be given 
in its absence. It has evidently been the sole 
aim in the exterior design of some public 
buildings, to render them an ornament to the 
neighbourhood by a superior style of decora- 
tion, heedless of the loud call of common 
sense, which dictates that, above all things, 
they should express their use, by having 
their exterior aspect in harmony with 
their destination. Their projectors have 
been forgetful of the indissoluble connection 
between beauty and truth; and that whatever 
charms a building so designed may possess in 
itself, to every well-formed mind it would have 
been infinitely more pleasing if distinguished 
by truth. Of this great error I could give 
numerous examples, and they are to be found 
chiefly among the erections of the last half 
century. One that will well illustrate this sub- 
Ject, may be seen in the Liverpool Infirmary 
(I choose examples from Liverpool merely for 
convenience). No stranger could suppose that 
building, with its chaste, cold colonnade, and 
harsh mural and fenestral character, to be an 
institution of benevolence, an asylum for the 
afflicted, It is in itself a respectable structure, 
worthy of the town, but without the least 
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accord between its architectural character and 
the humane object of its foundation. 

The same striking absence of fitness may be 
observed in another important building in the 
neighbourhood,—the prison at Kirkdale ; from 
the front of which not the slighest intimation 
of its real purpose is conveyed to the specta- 
tor, who might easily mistake it, with its Ionic 
portico as its most prominent feature, and 
neatly dressed sash windows, for a nobleman’s 
or gentleman’s country seat. Certainly it be- 
trays no symptom of the gaol; and a stranger 
might conclude, upon being told its real cha- 
racter, that it had been deemed necessary, for 
some reason, to disguise it. The true aim, I 
suspect, has been at a handsome and respect- 
able character, forgetful that the art possesses 
the power to speak, and that dumbness is not 
a necessary deprivation in any building. The 
Liverpool Borough Gaol is, on the contrary, a 
building which broadly declares its office, of | 
the ungracious nature of which none could | 





remain in doubt for an instant; and is perhaps | writer, 


not inferior to Newgate, London, in this im- | 
portant particular. 

These examples of vacant or erroneous ex- | 
pression are to be found, as I remarked be- 
fore, chiefly among later erections: many 
of the old ones, in regard to this quality, are, 
on the contrary, objects of just admiration: 
some of the older institutions of London, and 
the older towns and cities, lightly deemed of, 
and that many would gladly see replaced byvery 
different erections, are gems in the eyes of all 
true judges. Hospitals of various kinds might 
be named, which, with scarce any pretensions 
to architectural character at all, have that 
hospitable, warm, and comfortable, yet withal 
dignified air and mien, which tell the ob- 
server what they are: there is a sympathy 
with suffering in their look; their very gate- 
ways shed a balm upon the mind ; and though 
the softening and subduing hand of time is 
concerned in this effect, yet such are the 
powers of expression inherent in the art, that 
it could be given to any erection in the present 
day by an architect possessed of true poetic feel- 
ing,—that feeling which draws, like the Muses 
round Apollo, into one magic circle the whole 
of the fine arts. 

But, whilst adapting architecture to every 
new circumstance, it must be borne in mind 
that it has principles which do not alter with 
these circumstances: through all circum- 
stances of climate and material of construc- 
tion, the great principles are the same. Archi- 
tecture has true, invariable laws,—as fixed, as 
unchanging, as those of the physical creation 
from which they are derived; and, without 
obedience to these laws, we can no more pro- 
duce a work that will answer the great ends of 
art, than we can maintain life and health 
whilst violating the organic laws of our being. 
What is chiefly to be kept in view is the exact 
value of precedent; and, to fix that in the 


will harmonize with one another. A harmony 
will exist, in short, between buildings, in 
whatever style they are erected, if nature— 


that is to say, true principles of art — be 
followed. 


Strict attention to those principles which 
are of eternal authority in architecture, involves 
no sacrifice of real beauty; and, onthe otherhand, 
what is really beautiful, that satisfies the eye 
of taste, may generally be defended when cited 
to the bar of rigid principle and judgment. 
A great deal has been written on the subject 
of modern architectural practice, of a nature 


| tending greatly to cramp the art, and to ex- 


clude from the student many legitimate sources 
of variety and invention. ‘The practice, for 
instance, of piling column upon column, along 
with many other very natural combinations of 
the classic features, has been condemned. 


YT . . 
, Now, against two orders or heights of columns 


in a facade, there is no statute in the code of 
good taste. An objection, urged by a living 
that it reminds one of the different 
stages of a temporary scaffolding, is futile. 


| The Greeks did it in one instance, and there 


is nothing in the practice to lead us to suppose 
that they would not have resorted to it under 
the same circumstances which led the moderns 
to adopt it. I have no objection to what is 
called “‘ purity of style ;” that is to say, to the 
Greek elements being used in the same, or 
nearly the same relation, and fulfilling the 
same office they held in the ancient temple, 
when such can be done with propriety, —when 
such “ purity” is not obtained to the exclusion 
of fitness and every life-giving quality. Pure, 
solemn Greek, such as the temples present, 
may serve for purposes of a kindred nature in 
England ; but, assuredly, a Greek temple for 
municipal purposes, in the midst of a manu- 
facturing town, is a solecism. I am not 
objecting to this purity; I am only recom- 
mending a purity of another and a higher 
kind; one not dreamt of in the philosophy of 
some,—a purity of source. With the greatest 
‘aqpel and truth of style a building may not 

e pure; the latter is mere purity of imitation. 
But art to be pure must draw from a pure 
source, through a pure channel. We want 
works based upon nature, and stamped in the 
mind of their author with his own image, and 
also the impress of the time and country. If 
each new age has not something new, some- 
thing peculiar to itself, and beyond its prede- 
cessors to express in its works, human pro- 
gress is but a dream. If to copy is the 
province of the architect, the imaginative 
powers, the faculties of genius, exist in vain ; 
for in such labour they are not required. 


But human progress is something more than 
a dream; and no just reason can be assigned 
why we should not, with all other votaries of 
art, in obedience to the law of progress, extend 
to the utmost our sphere of thought, and 
enrich the architecture of the day with fresh 





mind, we must remember that it can only be 


recognized so far as it is acknowledged by | 


nature,—so far as the rules it develops are 
tracable to that source. What we have to do 


is to penetrate into the spirit of the ancient | 


masters, ascertain their meaning, and carry 
out their principles to new circumstances, un- 
der the same unerring guidance by which they 
themselves were led. 

It should here be observed that I do not 
propose to confine the application of the an- 
tique elements within any particular limit of 
design. 


the Italians generally assigned themselves, for | 


instance, I would not make the boundary of 
their modification for church and other pur- 
poses: the style might diverge from the tra- 
beated system, and run into the Romanesque ; 


but in favour of Romanesque, or a other, I | 


would not abandon our own beautiful styles. 


If two distinct systems were used (the Gothic | 


and antique), I should not apprehend a want 


Such limit as Palladio, Vignola, or | 


ideas and feelings. Our works must be an 
| exponent of the age. The age should speak 
through them, and the religion, character, 
habits of the people, and spirit of the national 
| institutions, should in them, as in a mirror, be 
| manifested with undisguised truth. ‘To mere 
| fashion and whim we must allow no influence ; 
but take especial care, under each circumstance, 
to preserve those great principles which are 
| applicable to every condition, and to all styles 
| of the art. 


Forward! is the natural watchword of genius : 
| the man who possesses that sublime gift is 


‘never satisfied with present attainment, nor 
| reposes on past achievement. Contempt is, I 
| believe, generally the strongest feeling in his 
mind for all his dnished works,—conscious how 
| far they fall short of uttering what is within, 
and, in his eagerness to attempt the untried, 
the unseen—— 


In concluding, I trust that no remarks I 


of harmony as the result, as feared by some. | have made will be deemed an incitement to 


The classic styles are capable of a picturesque 
composition, and the infusion of sufficient of 
the vertical principle, to insure, while it pre- 
sented greater variety, the needful harmony with 
the Gothic forms of surrounding buildings. 
The buildings of Vanbrugh would so har- 
monize, as well as do the Lombard churches 
with the street architecture of Italy. The 
horizontal and vertical systems have, both, their 
types in nature, and therefore their prin- 
ciples may be combined in a street, and they 


disobedience of just rule, or to contempt of all 
precedent. I would merely add one more 
voice to the loud call now making for freedom 
from unnatural shackles, and join with those 
who admonish the student to obey no rule 
but what can be traced to nature and judg- 
ment. I would not yield up the art to ill- 
guided and unrestrained powers of imagination. 
I would not undermine authority, but point 
out the true one, 
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DOORWAY, VILLA BORGHESE, FRASCATI. 


Tue Villa Taverna (now Borghese), at Fras- 
cati, was built in the 16th century, by Cardinal 
Taverna, from the designs of Girolamo Rai- 
naldi. It was the favourite residence of Pope 
Paul V. The engraving represents the entrance 
doorway from the terrace. 








PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF THE 
SCOPE OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


Our readers know that at the annual gene- | 


ral meeting of the Institute, held in May last, 
a resolution was adopted, requesting the coun- 
cil to inquire into the present position and 
prospects of the Institute, to ascertain to what 
extent the views of its original founders have 


been carried out, viz., that of “ Cultivating its | 


many branches of science, and diffusing the 
knowledge of the principles of architecture with 
credit to its members, and with advantage to 
the noble art which they have the honour to 
profess ;” also to inquire “if any and what 
changes in the bye-laws may be desirable, to 
enlarge the scope of the Institute, and increase 
its usefulness,” 

The main object of the supporters of the re- 
solution was to obtain the relaxation of a 
bye-law, which enumerates among the grounds 
for the expulsion of a fellow, his “ having 
engaged since his election in the measurement, 
valuation, or estimation of any works under- 
taken by any building artificer, except such as 
are proposed to be executed, or have been exe- 
cuted, under the member’s own designs or 
directions, except as referee or arbitrator.” 





DOORWAY, VILLA BORGHESE, FRASCATI. 
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On the 26th ult., a special meeting was 
held to consider the report of the council 
in reply to this. The report contained several 
recommendations, which were agreed to,* 
but on the question of relaxation, the council 
had come to the conclusion that the terms of 
the bye-law should not be altered, and further, 
they proposed as a special motion, an 
alteration in the form to be signed by asso- 
ciates, the effect of which was to make the 
restriction on this class of members more 
obvious and unmistakeable than it now is. 

After a long and animated discussion, it was 
resolved, on the motion of the mover and 
seconder of the original resolution, that this 
proposition, together with the question of 
omitting the words of the bye-law quoted, 
should be referred back to the council for re- 
consideration; a vote tantamount of course to 
the expression of the affirmative on the part of 
the meeting. We have already expressed our 
opinion of the injustice and impolicy of the 
regulation in question, and sincerely hope that 
an alteration will now be made. 








Tue Ant PLraGcue.—A correspondent of 
the Mining Journal says,—Dust the floors and 
shelves with pounded quicklime; and if that 
should nut completely succeed, “ water” the 
floors with the ammoniacal liquor of gas-works, 
when the ammonia would be instantly disen- 
gaged by the quicklime, and this is destructive 
to insect life. 





* One is, “That all members, whether associates or 


; fellows, shall within twelve months after their election 


deliver an original paper to the council, on some subject con- 
nected with architecture, or make a donation to the library 
or collection,’’ 
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USE OF GUTTA PERCHA IN REPaIRs, 


It is a well-known and admitted fact, that 
most of our small modern dwelling-houses jn 
or near the metropolis are built of inferioy 
materials, with bad workmanship, yet reaqi) 
find purchasers, or at least tenants. trequires 
however, but a short tenancy to find out the 
miseries to be endured; woodwork shrinking 
and thereby the rooms becoming filled with 
draughts, smoky chimneys, thin walls, weak 
floors, with the vibration so great that you are 
afraid to see the children run about, and the 
joints of the floor boards so wide apart, that 
the space between becomes the receptacle for 
dirt, Sast, pins, needles, and halfpence, besides 
the impossibility of properly cleaning the 
floor, without injuring the ceiling beneath, 

The greatest evil results, perhaps, from the 
timber employed in the joiner’s work not being 
sufficiently seasoned, and hitherto the remedy 
to make good the defects occasioned by the 
shrinking, &c., as in the floor boards, has been 
to let in between the joints slips of wood, putty, 
&c.; but this cannot be depended upon, as in 
case of further shrinking it drops through, 
neither is it waterproof. I propose that gutta 
percha be used. Thus:— warm the gutta 
percha till it become glutinous, then with a 
heated iron or chisel point all along the joint, 
and it will be found that the adhesiveness of 
gutta percha is such, after two or three 
minutes, that the whole surface becomes as one 
board, the great merit being that there is no 
occasion to use any solution or cement to 
make the gutta percha unite to the woodwork, 
as is the case when applied to leather and 
other purposes ; but there exists such an affinity 
between the two, that, for example, supposing 
a hole 6 inches square were cut in the flooring, 
with nothing underneath for support, and to 
make good the same a new piece were let in, well 
set all round in gutta percha, it will so unite with 
the boards, as to saabla that portion to bear as 
great a weight as any other part. What has 
been said of making good the space between 
the floor boards, will equally apply to all 
joiner’s work, as in the panels of doors, and a 
shake in them has hitherto been without any 
effectual remedy. Also to the skirting running 
round the rooms, which is often to be found 
leaving the floor boards, &c. &c. 

The great feature gained is, that gutta percha 
not only fills up the space, but at the same 
time hardens and unites the whole. 

F. Cross. 
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DESIGN AS APPLIED TO CALICO 
PRINTING. 


A LECTURE on the conditions of design, as 
applied to calico printing, was delivered at the 
School of Design, Somerset House, on Friday, 
the 23rd of November, by Mr. George Wallis, 
formerly head master of the Manchester 
School, whose resignation, in 1846, was 
amongst the earliest symptoms of the change 
which has since taken place in that institution. 
The lecture was the first of a course of three 
which the Board of Trade have engaged Mr. 
Wallis to deliver,—the other two being on 
design as applied to silk weaving by the 
Jacquard loom, and on embroidery by hand 
and by machinery, In the lecture on calico 

rinting, the technical conditions of design, 4s 
involved in the various modes of production, 
were pointed out, the nature of mordants, 
resists, and discharges, and their peculiar 
bearing on the artistic effect produced in print- 
ing, both as regards colour and light and 
shadow, explained; whilst form was shown to 
be dependent on the mechanical rather than on 
the chemical conditions of production. The 
various methods of block printing, machine 
printing by cylinder, and the metal types 
first used for calicoes, and now adapted to 
carpets, were rapidly gone over. ‘The dis- 
tinctive results, as seen in madder and steam 
prints, required a larger amount of explanation 
than one lecture enabled the lecturer to give, 
but the leading difference between the two 
methods, as exemplified in the mousseline 
de laines, as examples of steams, and the 
calicoes, known as “Hoyle’s” prints, 4 
ecimens of madders, was clearly show. 

he various methods of engraving the pat 
terns on copper cylinders, and the conditions 
these methods imposed upon the designer; 
formed a valuable feature of the lecture, a0 
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models of a cylinder, with a mill or tool, used 
for engraving cylinders, after such mill has 

been raised from a hand engraved die, were 

exhibited. ‘The lecturer showed that the con- 

ditions of design as to artistic effect, were not 

so limited as might be at first inferred, and 

that range of colour was one of the chief limi- 

tations in the ordinary class of printed goods ; 

but in the special cases of mill-work or 

machine engraved cylinders, smallness of 
repeat was shown to be essential. In furni- 

tures, cost alone limited the design, since 

almost every effect of light, shadow, and 

colour, could be re-produced in this depart- 

ment of calico printing; and Mr. Wallis suggested 

that the historic styles of ornament could 

scarcely be more legitimately employed, cer- 
tainly not in textile fabrics, than in the embel- 

lishment of furniture chintzes. In conclusion, 
the lecturer urged upon the students not to 
consider these conditions as fetters to their 
artistic powers, but as the means to an end; 
and quoted the well-known aphorism of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, first communicated in the 
room in which they were then assembled, that 
“rules were not fetters to men of genius, but 
fetters only to men of no genius.” 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 

We learn that Christ Church, Clifton, has 
had some stained-glass chancel windows pre- 
sented to it, “To the glory of God and in re- 
memberance of a near relative,” by Mrs. and 
Miss Miles, of Manilla Hall, According to 
our authority, six compartments contain full 
height figures of Christ glorified, St. John the 
Baptist, with four Evangelists, with other 
smaller scriptural subjects ; ornamented be- 
neath all, as if jewelled with gems of amber, 
emerald, and amethyst, on a transparent ground 
of hyacinth blue, It would be a good thing 
if this kind of monument were oftener put up, 
as it not only shows our respect and love for 
departed relatives, but adds grandeur to an 
edifice, of which the due adornment ought to be 
ever in our mind.—As it is, we are happy to 
have to record, on the present occasion, another 
instance of the same commendable spirit, and 
nearly in the same quarter of the country, too. 
An ornamental path so has been placed in the 
north side of the communion aisle, in Heavitree 
Church (near Exeter), by Mr. R. Ford, of the 
Alhambra, as a memorial to his deceased wife. 
The figures of St. Mark and St. James are de- 
picted on it in coloured glass from Italy, 
arranged by Mr, Kenshole, builder, Heavitree. 
chief stone of the new church erected 
at the expense of Dr. Nicholl, M.P., in 
Merthyr-Mawr, was laid by Lady Mary 
Cole on 13th instant. The building is in 
the pointed style of fourteenth century. 
The rebuilding of the church of Burmington, 
near Shipton-on-Stour, has been completed, 
and the edifice was consecrated on ‘Tuesday 
week,——The new meeting house in Waterloo- 
street, ‘Tipton, has been opened, It is a plain 
building with about 300 sittings, erected at a 
cost of about 650/,——The new parish church 
of St. Matthew, Wolverhampton, was conse- 
crated on Tuesday week. It is in the first 
pointed style, with clerestoried nave and aisles 
and achancel: cost, with warming apparatus, 
fencing, &c., about 3,300/., besides site 1,200/. 
more. The stained glass, font, and altar fur- 
niture, &c., were gifts. Deficiency still 200/. 
and upwards. The intermitted restorations 
at St. Mary’s, Leicester, having been pro- 
ceeded with, the north aisle, with its Norman 
doorway, has now been restored in hewn stone, 
and lighted by four windows with tracery in 
place of the ugly one heretofore disgracing it. 
———The master and seniors of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, having at once offered to 
repair the chancel of St. Michael’s church in 
whatever way an architect named, viz., Mr. 
Scott, might advise, unless with sufficient 
cause to the contrary, and on condition 
of the concurrence of the churchwardens 
and vestry asked and obtained, with the 
understanding that the parishioners restore 
the rest in harmony therewith,—a meet- 


a 








Ing was accordingly held, when the resolution 


proposed was negatived by an amendment, 
seconded by a Cambridgian breeches-maker, 
and carried by a majority of 10 to 6, that it be 
ascertained to whom the property belongs. ‘he 
imcumbent had, nevertheless, explained that “no 





reasonable doubt could exist that the obliga- | 
tion to repair the church (exclusive of the chan- 
cel, which Trinity College had at once under- 
taken), rested upon the parishioners. The 
common law of the land was perfectly clear 
upon this point, and no lawyer would Gincats 
it fora moment. In the ten or twelve thou- | 
sand churches in this country, it had never in 
one single case been pretended that the patron, 





amendment, and its mover, Mr. Smith, do | 
constitute the Committee of Inquiry on this 
knotty point in ecclesiastical law. This pro- | 
posal, says the Cambridge Chronicle, either | 
alarmed or confused the poor seconder, who 
begged to withdraw from the perilous honour 
intended for him, and a lawyer’s name 
was added, with further “ power to add 
to their number.” Doubtless, the vestry felt 
this to be “rather too much of a farce, and so 
rejected the motion by 8 to 6.” 
on obstruction and delay, however, they re- 
jected, by a majority of 9 to 6, the reference to 
an architect’s advice, and sothe final under- 
standing, failing the appointment of any pre- 
cise or definite authority to carry out the 
object of their own amendment, waa, that 
till the next week any one who should 
choose might make what inquiries he should 
choose, at whatever place he should choose, 
and report thereon at the next meeting. On 
the re-assemblage, the chairman and incum- 
bent, Professor Scholefield, pointed out to the 
dissentients, that if they felt inclined to throw 
on other parties the responsibility to repair the 
church, they would have to consider whether 
such responsibility did not vest the property in 
the hands of the same body, and entitle them 
to take the church into their own hands, and 
shut it up or exclude the parishioners, 


the proper authorities to build a church for 
themselves, Besides, if they thought that other 
parties were in justice bound to repair—and 
he should be the last to advise them to aban- 
don an indisputable right—then they must be 
prepared for protracted and expensive law 
proceedings. Of these the expenses must be 
paid, for the law was not to be trifled with ; 
and whether they were ultimately successful or 
not in establishing the liability of other parties, 
these expenses must fall upon the ro 
If unsuccessful, then they must expect to have 
to repair the church, after all, without any ex- 
ternal help whatever. This panned line of 
argument seems to have shed a new light on 
the whole subject, for the proposal to 
acquiesce in the offer of Trinity College, and 
call on the architect to furnish plans, was again 
put, and carried by a majority of 21 to 7. 
The new church of All Saints’, Habergham, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Manchester 
on 17thinst. It will accommodate 700 per- 
sons, and bas been erected mainly by a gift of 
3,000/. from Messrs. Dugdale, manufacturers, 
and one of 1,000/1., besides the site, from 
Mr. Kay Shuttleworth and his wife. The 
roof and ceiling of Horsforth Church have 
been repaired, and the building reopened. 
Kirk Deighton Church, near Wetherby, has 
been restored and reopened. The architects 
employed were Messrs. Perkin and Backhouse, 
of Leeds. The works have been executed by 
Mr. Joseph Woodhead, of Leeds, builder; 
Mr. Iredale, stonemason; Messrs. Wood and 
Son, painters. The warming apparatus was 
provided by Messrs. Nelson and Son, of Leeds. 
——A Roman Catholic chapel has been built 
at Morpeth, at a cost of 2,000/. The Earl of 
Carlisle subscribed. The style is Early En- 
glish, with nave and chancel, vestry, belfry, 
and spire: length of nave, 66 feet: breadth, 
26: length of chancel, 20 feet ; breadth, 15: 
altitude of spire, 115 feet. The building is 
lighted by twenty-nine windows, sixteen of 
which are to be painted. The roof, which is of 
rather a high pitch, is slated without, and 
open and stained within. The architect is Mr. 
T. Gibson, of Newcastle: Mr. T. W hite, of 
Morpeth, clerk of the works. The Unitarian 
church in Hope-street, Liverpool, some time 
since noticed in Tur Burtper, has been 
opened, It will accommodate 700 persons, 














The dimensions are these :—Chancel, 20 feet 
by 15 feet 6 inches; chancel aisle, 
inches by 12 feet 10 inches; transepts, 





| tors are Messrs. Furness and Kilpin. 
and not the parish, was bound to repair.” The | Gibbs sis 
vestry then proceeded to appoint a committee, tion, and Mr. Rossiter the carving. The archi- 
when it was proposed that the seconder of the tects are Messrs. Barry and Brown, under 


aisle, 49 feet by 10 feet 6 inches ; south aisle, 
56 feet 6 inches by 10 feet 6 inches; tower, 
19 feet 8 inches square, externally; height of 
nave to ridge, 57 feet; height of spire, 153 
feet. ‘The building is warmed by the hot-air 
apparatus of Mr. Walker, of Manchester ; 
and ventilated under the superintendence 
of Mr. Alfred Higginson. ‘The contrac- 
Mr. 
executed the polychrome decora- 


whose superintendence the whole has been 
executed. Mr. H. W. Chantrell (a son of the 
architect) was clerk of works. The first stone 
of the building was laid on 9th May, 1848. 
It is proposed to build a new church at 
Balsall-heath, Birmingham, for which ‘ very 
handsome sums’ have been already subscribed. 
An anonymous donor presented to the 
church of St. Nicholas, Worcester, on the late 








_ thanksgiving day, the sum of 2,500/., for such 


Determined | 





Then | 
the latter would doubtless be called upon by | 





18 feet 4 | rounded by picturesque scenery. 
23 feet | station of the Shrewsbury and Chester Rail- 


by 20 feet; nave, 78 feet by 21 feet; north | way within 


enlargement and improvement of this church 
as shall ultimately be decided upon. ‘The fol- 
lowing memoranda accompanied the gift :— 
The donor has no desire for his name to be 
blazoned abroad. Without imposing positive 
stipulations, he has expressed the following 
wishes, viz.:—1. That as many free sittings 
as practicable shall be made, on the ground 
floor.—2. That, if any pews be erected, in any 
new part of the church, they may, by faculty 
from the Lord Bishop of the diocese, be 
made over, as rentable property, to the 
rector of the parish for the time being.—— 
A memorial, in the Pointed style, with tablet, 
has been erected in the Abbey Church at 
Shrewsbury, recording the various restorations 
and other improvements effected by the late 
Rev. Richard Scott, B.D., in the churches of 
the Abbey and St. Giles. The design was fur- 
nished by Mr. J. Carline, and executed by 
Mr. Dodson, of Shrewsbury. During the 
recent alterations in Brooke Church, says the 
Norfolk Chronicle, several wall-paintings were 
discovered, under repeated coats of whitewash 
and colouring. The parable of the Prodigal 
Son was represented in detail, In an arcade 
beneath, the ecclesiastics of St. Edmundsbury, 
who, no doubt were the limners, had figured 
the Deadly Sins, not as in Catfield Church, but 
in the act of descending into the open jaws of 
the monster of hell. These paintings, with 
others in different parts of the church, whose 
subjects are not known, are supposed to date 
from fourteenth century, Tracings and draw- 
ings of the whole, by Mrs. Beal, were exhi- 
bited at the Thetford aggregate meeting of the 
Norfolk and Suffolk Archeological Associa- 
tion. 











ALMANACS. 


“Tue British Almanac” with “The Com- 
panion” (C. Knight), contains its usual large 
amount of information, comprising articles on 


| ancient and modern usage in reckoning, on 


fisheries, public libraries, railways, connectior 
with India, coal trade, water supply, &c., be- 
sides its section appropriated to public im- 
provements, and architecture. e illus- 
trations of this portion ought to be better: 
that of Mr. Hope’s house is a carica- 
ture. The almanac of the “ Art-Union 
of London” has the “ meetings of societies ” 
under each date in the calendar; so that on 
looking at the day of the month, it is seen at 
once what meetings are to be held on that day. 
“ Punch’s Pocket Book” (85, Fleet-street), 
has a great deal of good fun in addition to 
all that is looked for in a pocket book. The 
illustrations of the first half are far superior to 
those of the second, * The Artist’s Alma- 
nac” (Ackerman), has the novel feature of lists 
of artists, architects, engravers, designers, &c., 
&c. This and other parts should have careful 
revision for next issue: they show signs of 
haste. —— “ Bogue’s (Waisteoat) Pocket 
Diary ” is a compact little companion. 














Wrexuam.—aA correspondent urges us to 
point out the great and increasing demand for 
detached houses of respectability in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Wrexham, a market 
town situated in a healthy district, and sur- 
There is a 


a few minutes’ walk of the town. 
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ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY, HERTS. 

Sr. ALBAN was born at Verulam, in Hert. | 
fordshine, in the third century, and went to | 
Rome, where he served seven years as a 
soldier, under Dioelesian. He afterwards re- 
turned to England, became a Christian, and 
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SCREEN, ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY, HERTS. 
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suffered martyrdom in 303, during the dread- | cians, built a monastery to the honour of Als 
/on the place where he had_ suffered, hot 
called by the Anglo-Saxons, Holmhurst, )¥ 


The fame of Alban, recorded as it was by 4 St 
since, in honour of the martyr, namec 


Bede, made a deep impression on the minds of 
the superstitious. ‘“'The Ecclesiastical His- | Alban’s. es sts 
tory” of that author was published in 731, Considerable division of opinion exis at 
and in the year 795, Offa, king of the Mer- | among antiquaries respecting the existence 
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This question is one on which it is diffi- 
cult to come to a satisfactory conclusion. 
But if even we cannot prove to a certainty 
the existence of the remains of the original 
church, this venerable and in many respects 
impressive building has great claims for our 
consideration ; amongst the most prominent, 
is the circumstance that the Abbey of Saint 
Albans is almost entirely built with the re- 
mains of the Roman city of Verulam, and that 
it contains, to a remarkable extent, varied ex- 
amples of the most rude and early styles, as 
well as the more recent and elaborate peculi- 
arities of the more recent periods. 

The east screen, of which we subjoin an en- 
graving, was intended to conceal the saint’s 
shrine from the vulgar, and was probably 
designed by Abbot Wheathamsted, and final] 
erected by Wallingford: its north and sout 
ends abut against the centre of two arches on 
the sides of the choir; along the top of it, 
defended bya slight balustrade, is a passage 
from one ‘side of the building to the other. 
Clutterbuck, in his “ History of Hertford,” 
gives an engraving of this screen, in which 
he shows a:considerable portion of the front 
covered by carved woodwork. This had pro- 
bably been placed to cover the bare ap- 
pearance which is caused by the removal 
of the representation of our Saviour on the 
Cross which is engraved in Dr. Stukely’s 
“Ttinerarium Curiosum.” This woodwork, 
which was probably erected about the 
middle of the last century, has been re- 
moved and has exposed a sad _ extent 
of dilapidation; indeed, the whole of the 
screen and many portions of the church 
require prompt attention. We believe the ut- 
most possible use is made of all available 
means, and thata praiseworthy spirit is shown 
by the rector to preserve objects of interest, 
but we fear that it will require more than the 
present exertions to save many portions of 
this interesting relic from destruction. It might 
be; the effect of imagination, but it seemed 
that the fracture in the south wall of the 
nave had increased in extent since the writer 
visited this place five years ago.* 





BUCKINGHAM PALACE—THE MARBLE 
ARCH. 


Sometimes at the relief of guard and other 
excuses for idlers to congregate, one catches a 
remark which, though not artistic, denotes that 
the people are not insensible to the general 
effect as well as the objects of architecture. 

Before the new front of Buckingham Palace 
the other day, one young man, a mechanic, 
observing the figures on the top, said to his 
companion (a sailor), “ Jack, them ere figures 
is too high, particularly the family of small 
children to the right ; they never give us any 
statues even with our walk, where one might 
see their proportions.” ‘“ Yes,” replied Jack, 
“T likes that party to the starboard, which is 
no doubt our good queen’s little family; but 
the prince onthe larboard has very little clothes 
on. But, Jem,” replied the tar, “ how are 
they going to get in? there ’s but one gate— 
but I ’spose it’s to save another porter in these 
hard times.” 

_“ Well,” said the mechanic, “ I don’t nohow 
like the sitivation ; it ’s low and damp, besides 
it’s all closed in and no ventilation—quite as 
bad as Gough-square, where the insanatory 
Commission visited me and my little uns, and 
lusisted on a back current of air and the stop- 
peg up Pe sage cesspools. Will they do no- 
ung with the twenty-acre-cesspool in the gar- 
dens behind ?” : ci . 

7 Lord love you,” rejoined the tar, “her 
Majesty knows how we manage at sea: depend 
on it she ll rig some poles and hoist a wind- 
sail—that’s our way to give a stiff breeze in the 
hold: but what are they going to do with that 
other gate—the marble companion abaft the 
main hatchway ?” 

That was just the point I was considering at 
the moment, and having given you some 
crotchets already as to its disposal, perhaps as 
it is now going—just a-going, and will very 
soon ‘be gone—you will allow me to refer 
to one of my former suggestions, which was 





ou A plan, &c., with some curious particulars of the Abbey 

ia epee oe. dikens, will be found in our Vol. V., p. _ 
rt. easrs. Buckler’s interesting History of thi 

building.—Ed, tas 


the present time of any of the Saxon building, 








to place it in the grand causeway which should 
be opened from Portland-place to the long 
walk, Regent’s-park. This was the design 
of George IV. when the long walk was 
planted. The arch should stand on the 
verge of the inner park and New-road, 
and would at the same time give a most 
appropriate and elegant entrance to the park 
created by royal taste, and present agrand coup- 
d@’ il, as viewed from Portland-place, disclosing 
a vista of great extent and beauty, terminating 
on the Highgate-hill ; as none of our thorough- 
fares have any affinity to the picturesque, this 
would be a very apposite commencement. 

Report once stated that it was destined to 
stand as an entrance to the long walk at Wind- 
sor! What affinity can exist between the fine 
Gothic pile of the Castle and this ornate 
Roman composition ? * 

The modern taste for the composite is very 
prevalent, but what can we say to this under- 
taking? It reminds me of an undertaker to 
whom it was referred to make a pageant for a 
middle-aged lady,—he mixed the plumes black 
and white. 

But apart from jesting, is there not some truth 
in the remark—* They never give us any statues 
even with our walk?” Abroad, the people are 
familiarized with art, and particularly sculp- 
ture: in the gardens of the Tuileries—the 
Giardino at Naples—in all the repositories of 
ancient taste and treasure, free access is never 
denied even to the mechanic; and there they 
are as capable of discoursing on the perfect 
examples of ancient and modern masters, as 
they are of singing the music by their com- 
posers in harmony or parts. 

It is to be hoped that the improved taste for 
arts at home will extend to the commonalty 
such advantages as the illustrious productions 
of art cannot fail to confer on the public mind ; 
for they elevate vulgar tastes, and lead them 
from the contemplation of the sublime and 
beautiful up to the rational worship of Nature’s 
God. QuONDAM. 








DESTRUCTION OF WORKS OF DESIGN. 
ROBBERY AT MR. HOPE'S HOUSE. 
No one can regret this occurrence more than 
I do; butjit appears to me hardly to justify 
Mr. Hope’s inferred conclusicn against the 
— security of works of art publicly ex- 
ibited. 

That they may be so exhibited is said (by 
those who are of that opinion), to be insured 
by several circumstances; by the class of 
visiters they attract ; their desire to deserve the 
confidence voluntarily shown them; the pub- 
licity with which robbery must be committed, 
and the consequent chance of its author being 
detected. These securities are thought suffi- 
cient to prevent the kindness of the public 
benefactor being abused. But the robbery at 
Mr. Hope’s not being guarded against by any 
of these, affords no analogy to those cases 
which would be so guarded. _ The property 
stolen from him was without any of the pecu- 
liarities of a voluntary exhibition, and agreed 
in one particular with every other kind of 
property, while it was placed (as all outside 
fittings must be placed), in a situation to 
afford inducement and security to any dis- 
honest person who walks the street by day or 
night. Neither does it appear that any thing 
would follow from the stolen article being a 
work of art, except that lovers of such works 
are especially dishonest; and this conclusion 
is too unjust for Mr. Hope to intend. The 
fact is, that that which increased its artistic 


value added to its marketable value, and made’ 


it equal to any other temptation of the same 
intrinsic amount. Further, spite may have had 
something to do with this injury. . 
Mr. Hope has so much power to do good in 
matters relating to the fine arts, that 1 should 
be sorry if he were to remain under a wrong 
impression. I hope he will think, in oppo- 
sition to the unfortunate occurrence he relates, 
how very few cases there are in which publicly 
exhibited property has not been respected even 
in this country ; how still fewer they are on 
the continent, where the frequency of such 
exhibitions, by adding to their general estima- 
tion, adds also to their security and to the 
respect felt for those who are the authors of 
them. H. W. 


* It is now stated, that the arch is to be taken to pieces 
and the materials sold. 











DRAINAGE OF HERTFORD GAOL. 


In late numbers of your journal aphs 
have appeared headed “ Effects of Bad Drain- 
age,” and “ Hertford Gaol Drainage,” each 
having a reference to the other. The county 
surveyor, a respectable architect, has thought 
fit, in very marked terms, to show the contempt 
he entertains for his fellow-townsmen, who 
have been lately but too frequently called upon 
to exercise the very painful, but important 
duties, and to express, as the surveyor is pleased 
to word it, “the sapient notions of a country 
coroner’s jury.” Between the 29th of October 
and the 6th of November inquests were held 
by the coroner upon no less than nine prison- 
ers, who died of cholera, and more than one of 
the juries, consisting of individuals as respect- 
able and as intelligent as the surveyor himself, 
did not hesitate to express an opinion, founded 
upon the evidence produced before them, that 
the drainage of the gaol was so bad that it re- 
quired the immediate attention of her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
An roy asd | took place, and I only wish, Sir, 
that a bond-fide report of the depositions made 
to the “country coroner’s jury” were pub- 
lished, and then I think it would be at 
once admitted that the “notions” of the 
juries upon the subject, were far more 
“sapient” than the plan in_ operation 
for effecting the drainage of the gaol. You 
have been referred to an able and re- 
spectable “ country” editor’s “ notion” of 
what has been done, or what can be done, to 
improve the drainage, and the whole tenor 
of the paragraph admits it to be insufficient, 
though indeed it may not have been proved to 
the inspector sent down by the Government to 
have been the cause of the fresh outbreak of 
cholera. Surely, Sir, if the difficulties of 
draining this gaol are insuperable, it ought to 
be abandoned, and no more lives risked by 
confinement in such an unhealthy place. 

As a public reflection has been made in your 
journal bya public officer upon a most re- 
spectable body of men, who endeavoured to 
discharge a very sad and painful public dut 
as faithfully and as inoffensively as they utes 
I call on you, in justice, to publish this contra- 
diction, and I assert, without hesitation, that 
the details furnished to you of the catastrophe 
at Hertford Gaol were properly included under 
the head of “ Effects of Bad Drainage.” 

A Hertrorp Man. 


*,* The writer has forwarded a description 
of the means of drainage at present in opera- 
tion there, but no good end would be an- 
swered by publishing it, even if we could 
afford space. Our object in printing his letter 
is twofold—to exonerate ourselves from the 
imputation of improperly inserting an errone- 
ous statement, and to direct attention, not 
merely to whatever may be defective in Hert- 
ford Gaol, but to the drainage of many other of 
our prisons. 





COMPETITIONS ADVERTISED LAST 
WEEK. 


In your last number I see three advertise- 
ments for public competitions, the terms of all 
of which are really too absurd and ridiculous 
to be passed over unnoticed. In the first, 
which is for a design for a union workhouse at 
Stockton, the guardians estimate the labour and 
time required for furnishing such at the enor- 
mous sum of 10/., and say, that if the archi- 
tect whose plans are selected likes it, he may 
become the clerk of the works during the 
erection of the building, at, I suppose, the 
tempting salary of 2/. a-week, provided he is 
never absent from the spot! Liberal-minded 
men ! they ought really to have a public testi- 
monial got up for them by the profession at 
large, for their extreme generosity.* 

The second, for a Wesleyan chapel, goes a 
little beyond the Stockton extravagance, and 
offers a premium of 351. for the best plans ; but 
then, fearful lest the architect who furnishes 
them should make too rapid a fortune by ob- 
taining, after his risk, the usual commission for 





* This advertisement is an insult to the profession and a 
dis to the Stockton board of guardians. We trust it 
will meet with the reception it deserves. The architects 
who submit designs in reply to it, should there be any, will 
aid in the insult. We shall be anxious to have their names, 
A correspondent from Manchester says,—“‘ I would suggest 
to these guardians, by way of an addendum, that the person 
who be so fortunate as to be second on the list for pros 
motion be allowed to carry the bricks /"—Eb, 
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superintending the work, reserves to itself the 
power of keeping the drawings, and * not 
employing the architect whose plan is pre- 
ferred ;” which is veeeny saying, “ We ’ve 
got another man (probably a carpenter) who 
will superintend the works for a good deal 
less than the usual five per cent.” 

The third, for enlarging the Leicester 
Union, offers a fair premium enough, but 
says, that if the architect whose plans are 
selected should be appointed to superintend 
the works, “the premium is to merge ina 
commission upon the outlay, hereafter to be 
fixed ;” which means pretty nearly the same 
thing as the Wesleyan chapel, as there can be 
little doubt that a smaller commission than 
five per cent. will be fixed, and unless the 
fortunate architect succumbs to it, his draw- 
ings will be kept and carried out by some- 
body else, who will be dirty enough to act 
in such a way. 

With these three specimens before me, I 
am really puzzled to think what the public 
generally consider to be the meaning of 
the word “architect,” and whether any 
previous education is thought necessary to 
entitle a man to such a name. That archi- 
tecture is the profession of a gentleman, the 
first specimen clearly denies ; and one would 
imagine, from reading the other two, that even 
if it is held to be a profession at all, it must 
be one with no settled or recognized rules and 
forms. 

I sincerely hope and trust that all your 
readers who may turn their attention to these 
competitions, and feel inclined to enter the 
field with such paltry inducements as are 
therein held out, will first pause for a moment, 
and consider whether they will not be doing a 
lasting injury to the profession by allowing 
such absurdities to be recognised, and to be 
responded to by men calling themselves archi- 
tects and artists. It only affords an additional 
proof of the necessity of something in the 
shape of a diploma being required by Govern- 
ment before any one may practise as an archi- 
tect,—a matter which I see by your journal is 
being brought forward, and which I should 
hope would be strongly supported by all who 
are anxious that a proper estimate should be 
formed of the position in society which an 
architect ought to hold. 

“ Dwe.”” 














REPAIR OF ST. STEPHEN’S, WALBROOK. 


Your remarks on St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
seem to call for some reply from me, who may 
fairly claim to be more anxious for its restora- 
tion than any man, except, perhaps, the great 
Christian orator who preaches in this dila- 
pidated but yet beautiful temple. After a six 
years’ battle for the means of its restoration, I, 
on Wednesday last, as the result of my 
triumph, Jaid on its vestry-table a deed assign- 
ing to eight trustees, chosen by the parish, a 
rent-roll of upwards of 700/. a-year, and about 
2,500/. present cash, accumulated during my 
struggle. 

The tardy movements in Chancery, and the 
obstacles to justice in that atrocious court,* may 
i occasion a month or two’s delay; but I 

ave confident hope that this short time will 
put at the disposal of a committee a thousand 
pounds, which I think is sufficient to stay 
decay, to restore all the original ornament, and 
to put the fabric in at least a respectable tem- 
porary state of repair. 

I am of course very anxious that this little 
sum be applied to the greatest possible advan- 
tage, and request the favour of advice from any 
of Wren’s me cash and especially replies to 
the following queries :— 

Is it desirable to restore the centre eastern 
window, and remove West’s picture to the 
northern side, which has been proposed ? 

In what manner should the interior be 
coloured? If, as I presume, of one colour, what 
colour would be the best ? 


Ws. F. Rock. 
Walbrook, Nov. 28. 





THe BRriTannia-BRIDGE, —The second 
tube has been safely floated into its position 
ready for hoisting. 





* Would that the whole kingdom would shout the seme 
»—* that atrocious court,"’—we might hope then 


for some reformation of its monstrous Ep. 





BATHS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 

MAny years ago eminent physicians endea- 
voured to draw the attention of the Government 
to the importance of public baths, and of counte- 
nancing their use by every aid and example. 
It was but lately that the first public ,baths 
were erected, and now we are aware of their 
benefits. In the eastern and northern nations 
their prevalence is universal, and we may 
lament that even now they are so little used 


beneath ; the lower story of the tower forms 
an entrance vestibule to the body of the church 
The roof of the nave is open to rafters, and 
the principals rest on stone corbels, carved 
with foliage. The chancel arch is crossed } 
a screen of oak. On each side of the chancel 
is a row of four stalls; further eastward to 
south are sedilia and piscina ; and in the thick. 
ness of north wall the table of prothesis ig jn. 
troduced. The chancel is vaulted over with 
wood,—the two easternmost bays being co. 





in this country. I hardly know any act of 


loured, the square compartments blue pow. 


benevolence more essential to the comfort of | dered with stars, the moulded ribs diapered 
the community than that of establishing, by | with bosses gilt. The floors are laid with 


public benefaction, 
all our cities 
Dr. Clarke tells us, that in England baths are 
considered only as articles of luxury; yet, 
throughout the vast empire of Russia, through 
all Finland, Lapland, Sweden, and Norway, 
there is no cottage so poor, no hut so desti- 
tute, but it possesses its vapour bath, in which 
all its inhabitants every Saturday at least, and 
every day in cases of sickness, experience 
comfort and salubrity. The illustrious Bacon 
lamented the disuse of baths among us; we 
have certainly since then made rapid strides, 


but there yet remains great room for improve- | 


ment. Among the ancients baths were public 
edifices, under the immediate inspection of the 
Government. Rome, under her emperors, had 
nearly a thousand such buildings, and they 
were then considered as institutions which 
owed their origin to absolute necessity, as well 
as to decency and cleanliness. England, by 
its ancient remains, even now bears testimon 

to what importance the Romans considered, 
for the preservation of health, the use of 
bathing. It is true with us now, the first-rate 
buildings generally have attached to them a 
private bath; but the use of them among 
the middle class is not so general as might be, 
In America a bath-room is a part of every 
modern dwelling, and no one will occupy a 
house without one,—the bath itself being 
provided with hot water from a peculiar and 
ingenious kind of cooking stove, somewhat 
like those used in the houses of our 
nobility, but on a more economical plan. 
In the suburban districts of London, the 
houses generally erected have not these con- 
veniences supplied, but it is owing to the bad 
managemen: of the speculating builders—it isa 
meral duty they owe to all, to supply these 
deficiencies. Builders themselves must bear 
in mind, that during the progress of the build- 
ing, a bath-room might be built at half the cost, 
when the materials and labour are there on 
the spot; and, that after a house is finished, 
few are willing to incur such an additional 
trouble and expense. If cement were less 
used for external effect, which even in the 
hands of a skilful architect is rarely treated 
successfully, that additional expense would be 
saved, and the conveniences internally might 
be more generally attended to; and the saving 
in this respect might be employed for the 
erection of a bath-room. W. P 





ST. JUDE’S CHURCH, POYNTZ POOL, 
BRISTOL. 


Tue new church dedicated to St. Jude, 
which we briefly mentioned some time since, 
was a Fhe a few days ago. It was 
erected from the designs of Mr. Gabriel, archi- 
tect, and is in the Decorated or Middle 
Pointed style of the fourteenth century (Ed- 
ward II.), consisting of nave, 65 feet, by 28 
feet 6 inches; and chancel, 28 feet 6 inches, 
by 23 feet 6 inches ; with sacristy on the north | 
side of the chancel. The tower is at the west | 
end, 13 feet square within, 82 feet in height, 
and consists of four stages, having a deeply- 
recessed doorway ; above this is a three-light 
window. The belfry story has four two-light 
windows, and is surrounded by a parapet of 


baths for the poor in | tile 
and manufacturing towns. | built of Hanham stone, with freestone covers 
_ings; the roof is covered with stone slabs 


tiles: the doors are of oak. The walls are 


(from Tetbury). 








LOWE’S STENCH TRAP GRID. 
Tue advertisement of this trap, on another 
page, deserves the attention of our readers. [t 
| has the great advantage over the ordinary bel] 
| trap, that the grating may be raised to allow a 
| more rapid passage through it without, of 


| necessity, an escape of bad air. The only 





| fault we have to find with our otherwise good 
little housemaid is, that the bell trap in the 
sink is universally left out and the house 
poisoned ; and in saying this we express the 
complaint of hundreds. The annexed section 
will explain the construction of Mr. Lowe’s 
trap. 











JENNINGS’S INDIA-RUBBER TUBE 
CLOSETS. 


WE have been often asked by correspondents 
to give our opinion of Jennings’s patent water- 
closet, but were then not in a position to do 
so confidently, For some time past, however, 
wehave had one in operation, and we feel itis but 
justice to the inventor to say that it answers its 
purpose very efficiently. The peculiarity of it 
is (as many of our readers may have observed 
in our advertising columns), that the commu- 
nication between the pan and the trap is by 
means of a short length of India-rubber tube, 
which, when the handle is down, is compresse< 
by two metal flaps, and so holds the water. 

aving neitherthe usual metal pan nor valve, no 
chamber is required, which prevents a displace- 
ment of impure air when used, an evil justly cou- 
plained of in some other closets. ‘The raising 
of the handle suddenly discharges the contents 
of the basin with all its force through the 
India-rubber pipe direct, flushing the trap and 
soil-pipe each time the closet is used. Further, 
this closet in its action is perfectly silent, as 
the metal flaps fall without noise against the 
India-rubber tube, and it is so free from com- 
plication, that a fresh piece of India-rubber 
tube, if ever needed, will make the closet as 
good as new. 

Mr. Jennings has very ingeniously applied 
India-rubber in the manufacture of cocks, and 
for the joints of pipes. India-rubber and 
gutta percha are quietly revolutionizing may 
branches of our manufactures. 

The shop-shutter shoe and fastener, by the 
same patentee, has been noticed by us before, 
and is now coming into very general use. 








METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. — Ac- 
cording to the last report of the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, printed a few days back, 





wavy and quatrefoil tracery, having a pinnacle | 
at each angle, with buttresses set diagonally, | 
The nave has a south doorway: there is also 
a priest’s door in the south wall of the chancel. | 
The whole of the windows, except the east and | 
west, are of two lights, and each of different | 
tracery, The east window consists of five 
lights, The whole of the seats are open. The 
lectern is of oak: the pulpit, which is on the 
north side of the nave, is of stone. The upper 
part of the tower arch is open, with a door 


it appears that the amount of purchase-mon¢y 
paid by them for property required for the 
metropolitan improvements is 727,963!., com- 
prising the various items,—in the line from 
Oxford-street to Holborn, 290,327/. 4s. 104. ; 
in the line from Bow-street to Charlotte-street, 
Bloomsbury, 96,4087, 11s.; in the line from 
London Docks to Spitalfields Church, 139,341. 
5s. 6d.; in the line from East Smithfield to 
Rosemary-lane, 22,247/. 15s.; making the sum 
already stated. 
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Miscellanea, 


InstITUTION oF CiviL Encingers.—On 
the 27th, the paper read was a “ Description of 
the Old Southend Pier-head, and the exten- 
sion of the pier; with an inquiry into the 
nature and ravages of the Teredo Navalis, and 
the means hitherto adopted for preventing its 
attacks,” by Mr. John Paton. A general out- 
line of the extension of the pier, and a minute 
description of the pier-head, were given, show- 
ing the means adopted by the use of iron piles, 
and by scupper-nailing the inner piles, to pre- 
serve the structure from decay. As to the 
Teredo, the conclusions arrived at were, that 
the ravages of the marine worm were not pre- 
yented by any chemical application, and that 
nothing but mechanical means could ever 

rove completely successful: studding with 
Looe honda nails was considered to be the 
most effectual remedy.——On the 4th inst. 
the discussion was continued on Mr. Paton’s 
paper. The “ Tholas” was shown to have 
been in active operation upon certain rocks 
from the earliest periods, but never upon 
Portland stone. Hence it was argued, that 
kind of stone should be used for breakwaters 
and other works exposed to the action of the 
sea. This bearing of the discussion induced 
remarks upon the ravages of the white ant of 
India ; which, however, appeared to have been 
little studied, and less understood, as far as 
attempting to arrest, or to prevent its inroads. 
Specimens of piles from Lowestoft harbour, 
whose waters were notoriously full of worm, 
showed that timber in a natura! state was in a 
few months thoroughly perforated by“ Teredo” 
in the centre, and “ Limnoria” on the sur- 
face; but that piles, which had been properly 
saturated according to Bethell’s system, in 
exhausted receivers, and subjected to such 
pressure as insured the absorption of about 
ten pounds’ weight of the creosote, or oil of 
coal tar, by each cubic foot of the timber, were 
perfectly preserved from attacks of marine 
animals of any kind. 

Raritway Jorrines.—A pontoon, or float- 
ing landing-stage, 400 feet long by 50 wide, 
and weighing 600 tons, has been constructed 
by Messrs. E. B. Wilson and Co., locomotive 
engine manufacturers, of Leeds, and is shortly 
to be launched at Goole. This platform is 
twice the length of a ship of the line, and will 
be launched broadside. It is made of plate- 
iron, except the deck, which is of wood. It 
is intended for a pier at New Holland, on the 
Humber, opposite Hull, for landing passen- 
gers from steamers, communicating with one 
of the Lincolnshire railways. Two covered 
ways, called girders, made at same works, of 
plate-iron, on the principle of the tubular 
bridges, and 142 feet in length, will extend 
from the pontoon to the station on the pier. 
-—lIn an arbitration case respecting the fall 
of a viaduct at Knaresborough, the arbitrator 


had found that the loss amounted to 8,4501. | 
4s., the amount to be made up in this way— | 


3,2911. 7s. 10d. to be paid by the Leeds and 
Thirsk Railway Company, 2,319J. 12s. by the 
Fast and West Yorkshire Junction Company, 
and 2,319J. 4s. by the contractors, but the con- 
tractors only to pay 1,833/. in money, giving 
up all claim to the ruins and plant of the via- 
duct. A rule nisi to set aside this award was 


lately brought before Mr. Justice Erle, in | 


which it was contended that the arbitrator had 
no power to make such award,—that the arbi- 
trator, who was the engineer to the Company, 
and to the vice of whose plan the accident in 
the viaduct was attributed, had directed that 
the viaduct should be rebuilt by independent 
parties on a new plan, which he clearly had no 
power to do, inasmuch as the contractors were 
under agreement to complete the viaduct and 
maintain it for a given space of time,—but 
Supposing the arbitrator had such power, that 
his award was bad for not being final. It did 
not dispose of the covenant and responsibilities 
the contractors had rendered themselves liable 
to by signing the deed. On these grounds it 
was insisted that the award was invalid and 
ought to be set aside— Mr. Justice Erle 
granted the rule upon all points. 

Provipent InstrruTION FOR ARTISANS. 
—A meeting of gentlemen interested in the 
Success of Mr. Cockerell’s Pee mes will be 


a at the Guildhall, London, on Tuesday 
ext, 


THB BUILDER. 








Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have} Picrortan Maps. — Acting on a hint 
been issued for tenders by 8th January, 1850, | honourably quoted from THe BuILpER, on a 
for the erection of the subscription baths and | proposal made at the Geographical Society, for 
other works at Wolverhampton; by 10th De- constructing large and uniform maps in the 
cember current, for various works at Rock | new Houses of Parliament, to be traced and 
Leaze Estate, near Bristol; by 13th, for the | depicted on the walls, Mr. S. Bannister has 
erection of coke ovens, coal stores, and other published a letter addressed to Mr. Eastlake 
works, at the Strood terminus of the North | R.A., on the possibility of greatly am lifying 
Kent Railway; by 19th, for putting in new | this idea in the establishment of “ ictorial 
windows in aisles of Isleworth Church; by | maps of the land, the sea, and the heavens 
15th, for the erection of the Northampton Corn | georamas, and lectures on geography,” for 
Exchange; by 12th, for the construction of a | behoof of the people at large, in London and 
fence wall at the new goods warehouses of the | the chief cities and towns throughout the 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway, at country. Mr. Bannister has here accumulated 
Newcastle, and a retaining and fence wall along | a great deal of interesting learning on kindred 
Forth-street ; by 22nd January, 1850, for files | topics, both ancient and modern ; and suggests 
and steel for the navy; and by 11th inst., for! the possibility of forming a new society for 
twenty tons of lignum vite for the navy. carrying out the objects set forth in the pro- 

Tue ArcHiITEcT-Mayor or LANCASTER. | posal. He draws attention to the peculiar 
— We mentioned that Mr. Edmund Sharpe, the | adaptability of the domes and walls of the 
author of ‘Architectural Parallels, or the | Brighton Pavilion (lately sold to the town of 
Progress of Ecclesiastical Architecture in| Brighton) to begin with; and notices the fact 
England,” had been elected Mayor of Lancas- | that it is proposed to place a georama, or large 
ter. His year of office has now expired ; and we | concave globe or map of the earth, of 40 feet 
are glad to find the local Gazette, in a leading | diameter, in the city Hall of Commerce, also 
article, bearing witness to the value cf his | lately sold,—the funds to be raised by subscrip- 
efforts in that position, especially with regard | tion. 





i 





to the sanitary improvement of the town. 
LiverRPooL ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.— 
A meeting of this society was held on Wednes- 
day evening last week. On the suggestion of 
Mr. Reid, the secretary, it was agreed thata 
prize should be given to the student member 
of the association, at the end of the session, 
who made the greatest number, and the best, 
sketches on subjects to be given out by the 
council at each fortnightly meeting. The sub- 
ject for that evening would be a lodge, the 
size, style, and design being left entirely to the 
students. A conversation took place upon the 
best method of “plugging” floors, by which 
sound was prevented from communicating 
to the lower apartments. One said the best 
way of destroying sound in floors was by flags 
above the joists, boarded over, the boards being 
fastened to battens. Another method of 


destroying sound was with battens and laths, | 


a coat of plaster, and the space well filled up 
with engine-ashes, lime, and sand, compounded 
together, to the thickness of about three inches, 
within an inch and a half of the top of the 
joists, and, when that had dried, all the crevices 
to be filled up with a thin coat of mortar. The 
way in which the floors of St. George’s-hall are 
plugged is this. There are felts on each side 
the joists, and three-quarter boards over the 
felts, the remaining space being filled up witha 
composition, principally consisting of plaster, 
to within about an eighth of an inch of the 
surface of the joists. A paper was read by 
Mr. Barry on “ Monumental Brasses.” 

The Fatuen ArRcHES AT KENTISH- 


| TOWN.—Your observations on this mishap 
appear to be well founded and important: all | 


who are acquainted with the site traversed by 
that viaduct,—the course of the old Fleet Ditch, 
and the ill-drained flat that still engenders 
typhus and influenza,—must be astonished at 
the smal! depth and substance of the founda- 
tions of the piers, as given in THe BUILDER 


of last Saturday; and they must agree with lin Tue 


Various other feasible proposals and 
| suggestions are contained in this little pamphlet 
which we hope will prove to be the fructifying 
germ of many more goodly leaves and branches, 

PROVINCIAL.—A monument to Nelson is 
to be erected at Norwich, the capital of his 
native county. It is proposed to be in the 
form of a statue, on a pedestal in the centre 
of the market-place, with four gas lamps 
at the corners of a palisade surrounding it. 
Plans of a town-hall for Knighton, says the 
Hereford Times, have been prepared. They 
specify a hall on one part, and on the other a 
| hotel. There will also be shops and an iron 
| gate opening on the market-place. The 
| Duke of Cleveland has offered to subscribe 50/. 
| towards the erection of a central ragged school- 
| house in Wolverhampton. The great 
} wooden building at Birmingham for the ex- 
hibition of cattle, &c., has been completed. 
The full dimensions are 330 feet in length by 
100 feet, increased at one end to 150 feet. The 
cattle-stalls are all separated by hurdles, and 
provided with feeding-troughs. The whole is 
fitted up with gas. 

IMPORTANT TO GLAZIERS AND OTHERS. 
—In a case, “ Hodgton against Malloch’s ex- 
ecutors,” the question was—When work is 
sent to a glazier, without any specific price or 
time being stipulated, and the glazier delays in 
order to take advantage of a subsequent reduc- 
tion in the duty on glass, is he entitled to 
charge the price current at the date of the 
order, or merely the reduced price at the 
| date of delivery? The second division (of 
the Court of Session) have decided that he can 
charge the former price, the majority of them 
| apparently on the specialty that no time for 
| finishing the glass was stipulated, and no 
| complaint ever made of the delay. ‘The deci- 
sion is of course applicable to other trades.— 
| Edinburgh Register. 

















LANDLORD AND TENANT.— With reference 


to your article, “ Landlord and Tenant,” 
Buitper of the 24th ult., I, 


yom, Om in such cases an inquest ought to be | who was the defendant in the case, would 
1eld, even when no life is lost on the occasion. | mention that in the ninth line from the 
In cases of fire, such inquiry is sometimes | top, “ plaintiff paid his rent,” &c., should 


made; and surely, where an awful risk of | have been, “ defendant paid his rent,” &c. 
human life is incurred, and the interests of | The abstract of the Landlords and Tenants 


| science and of the public are at stake, as in| Act alluded to, is published by Walwyn, 
| this event, the expense and inconvenience | Hatton Garden; and in reference to “no- 


would be nothing in comparison with the ad- | tice to quit premises,” at page 7, it reads 
vantages to be derived from a fair, judicious, | thus:—“ If notice be given up to a wrong 


and strict inquiry. By way of suggestion as 
to additional or incidental causes of acci- 
dent in bridges recently constructed and 
imperfectly set, I submit the following occur- 
rence. On the 5th of November last, passing 
under this very bridge, I observed to a friend 
that I never felt satisfied with a bridge or arch 
made of several rims of bricks of the same 
size and not bonded, and I pointed to several 
instances of the lines all running into each 
other, instead of overlaying each other’s joints, 
and reminded him of various examples on the 


| time, or a quarter instead of half-a-year, such 
warning should be objected to as soon as 
possible. Where three months’ notice to quit 
has been given where siz was in strictness 
necessary, and no objection made to it at the 
time, the notice was deemed good and binding 
on the party accepting it.”—1 Esp. Ca. 266. 
This information, coupled with the recom- 
mendation of the solicitor employed to de- 
fend the case, assuring me that the plaintiff 
could not claim a farthing, induced me to place 
myself in that position, and thereby incur the 


Richmond and South-Western lines, where | costs. His honourwould havehad greater reason 
, P ¢ - oP : 
the filtration of water is consequently increas- | to call it a “ case of great hardship” to me, if 





ing to an alarming degree. Before a coroner’s 
jury such hints might lead to improvements: 
without inquiry we need not expect any unless 
through your excellent journal. 

An OBSERVER, 


I had told him how I had been treated by one 
who was paid to defend the case, So 
much for law books and solicitors: for the 
future, I throw them to the moles and bats. 
Gro. NaisaH, 
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EXHIBITION oF THE Works OF INDUSTRY 
oF aLL Nations.—The report to Prince 
Albert by Messrs. Cole and Fuller, who were 
deputed to confer with the manufacturers in 
various towns, and collect opinions and sug- 
gestions as to this great exhibition, has been 
printed, and is now before us, Amongst the 
points more particularly discussed were the 
general expediency of such exhibitions, the 
questione whether their scope should be uni- 
versal, whether they ought to be supported by 
subscriptions or by Parliamentary aid, also as 
to willingness to exhibit, as to prizes, &e. 
Some doubts appear to have been expressed as 
to the propriety of awarding prizes in certain 
branches of manufacture; but very few sug- 
gestions of anything like importance seem to 
have been made. Mr. Redgrave, A.R., is of 
opinion that collections of the most rare and 
choice works, produced by the skill of past 
ages (such as our museums and societies of 
antiquaries and archeologists could so well 
supply), should form centres to the various 
groups of manufactures to which they relate. 
And certainly such collections would give a 
stimulus to new efforts. 

City or Lonpon Literary INSTITUTION. 
—A conversazione was given at this institution 
on Wednesday evening, when the Rev. Dr. 
Croly read a beautiful address on the value of 
knowledge, and, in the courseof it, referred to 
the various nations of antiquity for proofs of 
the great fact, that in proportion as knowledge 
was cultivated amongst them so did they 
flourish in wealth and power ; in conclusion 
exnressing a fervent hope that the youth of 
England would continue to seek knowledge 
with the same ardour they had begun to dis- 
play in these days, and thus contribute to 
maintain their country’s greatness. <A variety 
of works of art, sculpture, drawings, &c., were 
exhibited in the rooms, and large crowds filled 
every part of the building. Mr. Sheriff Law- 
rence, the Rev. Dr. Mortimer, Mr. George 
Cruikshank, and others were on the platform. 
Music and recitations by the elocution class 
filled up the evening. This institution has 
proved its claims to the support of the neigh- 
bourhood, and will, we hope, continue to 
receive it, 

Buitpers' BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION.— 
The first election of this institution took place 
on the 29th ult., at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street, for the purpose of electing 
five pensioners from a list of eleven candidates. 
Mr. George Bird, the treasurer, took the chair 
on the occasion, and, on opening the business 
of the day, said he was happy to find this their 
first election so numerously attended by the 
friends of the institution—an institution which 
had progressed more favourably than its most 
sanguine friends could have anticipated. It 
had been established but little more than two 
years, and the funded property already amounted 
to 1,4001., of which 500/. had been subscribed 
towards the erection of almshouses. The 
annual subscription had now reached 3501. ; 


debt. The ballot was then proceeded with, and 
shortly after its close the successful candidates 
were announced. 


Tue Iron TrRapDeE continues in a favour- 
able state for purchasers; but the London, 
Manchester, and Liverpool dealers and mer- 
chants have of late been shy of giving 
orders unless at a concession of price. Aris’s 


hoops at 6/. 15s., which, says this manufac- 
turers’ friend, with carriage and usual allow- 
ance, could scarcely have realized 5/. 15s, and 
61. 5s, at the works, 
the same authority, underselling is complained 
of. Glasgow pigs, however, are reported, on 
same side, to be looking up, from 45s. to 48s., 
cash ; for mixed Gartsherrie, and for g. m. b., 
three months open. 


Tue Mancuester AtTHEN “UM, — This 
building was recently offered for sale, at the 
Auction Mart. A mortgage debt of 6,0001. 
had been secured upon the freehold property, 
paying 4 per cent. interest, the principal reco- 
verable at a twelvemonth’s notice, which has 
been given. The building is stated to have 
cost 18,000/. in erection, and is subject toa 
rent-charge of 310/., more than covered by the 
rent paid by the Bankruptcy Courts. It was 
sold, we are told, for 5,550/, 


[n every branch, adds | 





BatrerseA Park.—The Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, in their report just issued, 
state that their proceedings for the acquisition 
of the property to form Battersea-park have 
been impeded by the want of funds, the delay 
being manifestly injurious to the interests of 
the Crown, and productive of frequent com- 
plaints from the owners of the property and 
other persons having interests affected by the 
formation of the intended park ; that great loss 
and inconvenience are occasioned to them by 
the uncertainty that exists as to the period of 
settlement of their respective claims. The 
commissioners have borrowed 50,000/., and 
under a recent statute charges can be given for 
property purchased on the land revenues of the 
Crown, and up to the date of the report the 
commissioners had paid in money for property 
23,1971. 10s. 3d. 


Licutinc Cuurcnes,—The difficulty of 
lighting efficiently, extensive and lofty build- 
ings of Gothic architecture, without the means 
ain ei becoming obtrusive to the eye, has 
long been acknowledged, and prompts to 
various expedients. A new mode of employing 
gas for the purpose is being tried at All Saints, 
Leamington : it consists of a continuous set of 
jet burners, each in the form of a trefoil, run- 
ning under the clerestory windows on each 
side of the nave and chancel, and the great 
rose window of the northern transept, whereby 
a diffused light, it is expected, will be thrown 
over the whole of the edifice, without the dis- 
figurement of hanging chandeliers, gas- 
pipes, &c. 

EXCAVATIONS AT NINEVEH.—Letters have 
been received from Dr. Layard (according to 
the Atheneum), dated Mosul, October 15. At 
this date he had about 60 workmen exploring 
the ruins ; and many bas-reliefs—of which the 
store seems inexhaustible—were discovered. 
Amongst them is a representation of the re- 
moval of one of the gigantic bulls, showing 
that they were sometimes, if not always, moved 
to the palace after being carved. An immense 
number of men draw a sledge which runs upon 
rollers, impetus being given to it behind by an 
enormous lever worked by cords. A cast will 
be made of this very curious subject in the 
event of its being found impossible to remove 
it. It is probable that the fine pair of colossal 
lions still standing at Nimrud will be moved 
during the present expedition. 


THe New Corn ExcHance at Eprn- 
BURGH was to be formally opened on Wed- 
nesday. As our readers may recollect, we 
gave them a view of this edifice as designed 
by Mr. Cousin, the city architect, with parti- 
culars, in vol. vi., p. 294 of THe BuiLpEr. 
The interior of the hall is fitted up with stalls 
for the grain merchants, ranged round the 
east, west, and south sides, and it is intended 
to have a row of offices on the west outside, as 
retiring apartments to the stalls on the western 
side, opening through the main wall. Rents 
of these, 17/. 10s. each, stalls included ; of the 


| others, 10/. each, or 5s., as sample dues, for a 
ee ee aa a mayen om | single occasion. The lighting of the hall from 
, y weeny the roof is through patent tile glass: area, 


14,060 feet. 


TipaL Survey.— A Tide-table and Sec- 
tion, ona half scale, of Standard Marks on 
the Banks of the Thames, showing their 
Values above Mean Water at Sheerness and 
Liverpool,” has just been prepared by Mr. 
Joseph Smith, Assistant Surveyor to the Me- 


: 5 | tropolitan Commission of Sew i 
Gazette quotes bars delivered at 51. 15s., and | I ; owers, and printed 


for the use of the commission. It comprises, 
among other details, observations and calcula- 
tions mainly agreeing with those already pre- 
sented to our readers in an article (page 458 
ante) on a series of tidal observations made in 
the ‘Thames in connection with the Metropoli- 
tan Survey. It appears to be an important 
and creditable production. 

“Tue Art or LANDscAPE ParintTING IN 
Ort CoLours.” *—Under this head the ama- 
teur is offered, for the small contribution of a 
twelve-penny, sufficient elementary instruction 
to enable him to commence experimenting in 
oil vehicle with success. The information 
— in this little book of fifty pages has 

een gleaned from the ready communications 
of many artists, with whom the Publishers, in 
the course of their professional pursuits, are 
intimately connected. 





* Winsor and Newton, London, 





[Dec. 8, 1849 








METROPOLITAN Sewers Commisstox 
On the 30th ult., a special court was held at 
Greek-street, to determine on the course to b 
adopted with reference to the plans for dr ? 
of London, which had been received 
commission. Lord Ebrington was in the chair 
and Sir H. de La Beche, moved that it he ag 
ferred toa committee of the whole body of the 
commissioners, with the Lord Mayor, and four 
other members of the City Commission, who 
should consider the course to be adopted. 'The 
resolution was seconded by Mr. Deputy Peacock, 
and unanimously adopted. It was also agree 
that the fifteen additional plans presented since 
the 3rd of October should be received, 

Joun O’Gaunt’s Pauace, Lincoty— 
The oriel window, lately advertised for sale, has 
been purchased by the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
County, Earl Brownlow, and presented by his 
lordship to the county magistrates for preser. 
vation in the castle, as an appropriate site, 
from having been one of Prince John’s official 
residences. 

Mr. Carew’s Bas-RELIEF on the south 
side of the pedestal of the Nelson monument 
in Trafalgar-square is completed. It represents 
“The Death of Nelson,” and is 14 feet high, 
and 13 feet 7 inches wide. More, anon. 

ABANDONMENT OF THE LONDON-BRIDGE 
Raitway ExtTension.—At a meeting of the 
Sonth- Western Railway Company, held at 
Nine Elms last week, it was all but unani- 
mously resolved to abandon the proposed ex. 
tension line from Waterloo-road to London- 
bridge. 

New Hatui.—Our contemporary, the Morn- 
ing Post, announces that a bequest of 10,090/. 
for the erection of a workman’s free hall in the 
metropolis has been made by a Mr. Jenkins, 
Another friend of the people is to furnish a 
library of 1,000 volumes to begin with, and 
Mr. Hall, the geologist, is to present his 
museum to it when the building is completed. 

Tue Lerrer-Boxes.—As the manage- 
ment of the post-office is at present an en- 
grossing topic, allow me to point out, that 
most of the openings of the letter-boxes of the 
district offices in London, are so small, that 
they will not conveniently take in a newspaper, 
and I have frequently observed them sticking 
in the mouths of the letter-boxes, so that they 
could be easily extracted. This should be 
remedied. A. R. 
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MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week. 
TurspaAy, Dee. 11.—lInstitution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 
Wepnespay, Dec. 12.—Society of Arts, 8p.m.; Graphic 
Society, 8 p.m. 
Tuurspay, Dec. 13.—Royal Society, 84 p.m. ; Society o! 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 


Fripay, Dec. 14.—Architectural Association, 8 p.m. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ C. E. G.’—We are flattered by being elected honorary 
member of the¥‘ Somersetshire Archaeological Society,” av 
will write personally. 

** Marsden’s Trap” next week. 


“ Greenwich Railway Arches.’’—With reference to oT 
remarks on the fall of arches in Camden-town, “ A Brick- 
layer’’ points out that in the Greenwich viaduct there are 10 
No case more than twelve arches without the occurrence of @ 
pier much larzer than the ordinary piers. 

* Crickets.""—A correspondent wishes to know if there be 
any special means of eradicating these insects. Ants and 
beetles have had diverse doctorings prescribed for them 
in our columns, but we do not recollect a recipe '0r 
crickets. Those complained of wing their way in hosts to 
table, shelf, and cupboard, devouring eatables, and chirping 
in chorus, so that they are not like Dickens’s solitary harm- 
less cheerers of the hearth. 


«3, W.G.,"? “7. J.,° *S.H.,” *G. D. D.,” “ Dr.C.,” 
** P.”” (is quite safe; some volumes of Tuk BuiLpeR cant 
be obtained but by accident), **.C.5.,’’ “A: W. H., 
“An Architect” (Cork), ‘‘A Baronet,” ‘‘H. R.A.” (¥¢ 
shall be glad to be referred to a correct report of the argu 
ment), ‘A. W. HL,” “ .” “E. C, M.’” (covers for 
Tue Buiiper, such as our correspondent names, may . 
obtained at the office, 2, York-street; the notice wis ; 
another using the same initials), ‘““E. A. F.’’ (the boo 
alluded to Aas been received; we gave an extract from it a 
few weeks ago, and shall hereafter review it), “5. H.,, 
“D.C,” “C. M.,” “J. 0.," “E. H.,” “ Ex. See, | 
“F.C. C."’ (we have not been able to call), ‘A. E. hoy 
“ Lover of Good Architecture,”’ ‘‘ One of the Trade”’ (48 
builders’ establishments), ‘‘ Subscriber from the Come 
ment’? (would not be able to recover; we will allude ier 
hardship when an occasion offers), “‘F. W. B. (we en 
certainly go), ‘‘D. G. P.,” “G. N.’ (the case was repor'® 
for us; we do not know that it ap elewher®’ 
“G.F.,” “C,H,” “T, P. W."” (thanks), ‘H.C. tiie 
Bricklayer,” “ Lincolniensis,” ‘‘J. L.” (Hampstea® 
“ Sewerage of London; a Communication addressed io 
Commissioners of Sewers,’? by J. Bailey Venton (Londo, 
Metchim, Parliament-street, 1849). * 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting per 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,” and not *° 
the “‘ Editor:” all other communications should be @ 
dressed to the Epitor, and not to the Publisher. se 

“ Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to poln 
out books or find addresses. 
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TENDERS 
For the carcase of the Deptford Mechanics’ Institution ; 
Mr. W. Waller, architect. 


Glen...... se bbcuatdbeven>: Lae 





PENNY .-cecersceseccccceccscsess 1,612 
DGOR.cccovcccccccsccceseccscccess 3,593 
WI ihn iaknccdddxauhtsstdeses. DANE 
TUM? .cscccccccccereccescecsces 1,497 
BEANS AUER Co cid csv cteadieesie Sian 
. W. Higgs eoeccerovesecsseeseses 1,478 
Harrison ..++-+--sesseeesseeevees 1,476 
Cooper and Davis ................ 1,446 
Soper and Walker.......++-++00+- 1,436 
LilleystOme ...ccccccccessececcese 1,426 
BurtOWc. cccaccccncccese covccccce§ 2,419 
TR He icc ccttivesvescccsece 308 
Cee care vaavins devecadivdavcees 158 
SYMONE ....crseccccceccvecs coos 1,346 
COOPER ..sesesccceecrecsecseseese 1,312 
RE pcb codescbecacdsdcévess | 1,508 
OO nadknietacs pticncccessces 1,00 
a cparcncccaees auecisenece | Smee 
Coleman (accepted) ........--.++5 1,180 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RTESIAN WELL FOR SALE.—TO 
WATER COMPANIES AND OTHERS.—NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN, that the Blackwall Kailway Deeanens are 
willing to treat for the SALE or LEASE of their WELL, Well- 
house, and Machinery, at the Station in the Minories. This well is 
approached by a separate and distinct entranee from Kosemary- 
iene; it is 245 feet deep, 10 feet diameter, and affords an inex- 
haustible supply of the purest water ; there is an engine for raising 
the water of 10-horse power, constructed by Maudslay and Co, The 
well may be seen by application at the way 
Terminus, Fenchurch-street.—By order, 
November 13, 1849. JOHN F. KENNELL, Secretary. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND PAINTERS, 
QOAk STAINS, in every shade, for Churches, 
Railway Stations, &c.—EST WICK and Co. respectfully an- 
nounce that they continue to supply the above at 6% per gallon. 
Contracts executed in town and country. 
Manufactory, 59, High-street, Hoxton, London. 
BUILDEKS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 


during Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 

of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms, arquees and 

temporary awnings on sale or hire, Orders per post receive the most 

rompt attention. —WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 115, Fore Street, City, 

lamutacturer, by Appointment, to Her Majesty's Honourable 
Board of Ordnance. 


TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
y 
MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 
@ MANUFACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-street, London. 
These Pencils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and 


shades. 
HH HH for drawing on wood, F F light and shading. 
HHH for architectural use. F for general use. 


ces, London 











HH for engineering, black for shading, 
H for sketching. BB ditto ditto. 
HB hard and black for draw- BBB ditto ditto, 
ing. BBBB ditto ditto 
M medium. 


Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 
CAST-IRON PIPES, LRON WORK FOR OVENS, &c, 


.4 

AIN PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN, 

St. Ann’s Wha: ay ag City, near Blackfriars-bridze. 

keeps a large stock of Pipes, Heads, Shoes, Elbows, &c., half 

round and 0. @. Gutters, Socket Pipes for Water or Gas, Flanch 

Pipes, Sash Weights, and other Castings; [ron Work for Bakers’ 

Ovens of every description, fitted complete, to be had in sets or in 

parts.—Prices equal to all competition. Contracts taken to any 
extent. Goods landed. A powerful crane. 


_~ — GREY GOOSE FEATHERS, Is PER POUND. 
§2ED FEATHERS were never so cheap as 


at present. HEAL ne SON'S present prices are :— 





a d. a. d 
ROUGE i cscretesvenecscse 0 8! Best Grey Goose .......... 110 
Grey GO08@ ....ceecseeees BY OF PONG dhe cccdccocces 232 
Foreign ditto .....0..e006 1 6) Best Dantzic ditto ........ 3 0 


Purified by steam, and warranted sweet and free from dust. 


HEAL and SON'S List of Bedding, containing full particulars 
of weight, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application 
to their Factory, 196, ottenham-court-road, Senden. 


J >a 

QTATUES, VASES, FOUNTAINS, 
K ’ Garden Ornaments, Coats of Arms, and Architectural Em- 
bellishments, in Imperishable Stone, by VAUGHAN and Cv., 
60, Stones’-Fnd, Borough, London. T. J. Croggon, late of Coade’s, 
Superintendent.—Specimens may be seen at ck IGGON and Co.'s, 
2, pomeste-nill, City. A pamphlet of drawings forwarded on appli- 
cation. 

Al al f Typ 

PPERRA-COTI A, or VITRIFIED STONE 

WORKS, King Edward-street, Westminster-road, London. 

—M. H. BLANCHARD, from late Coade’s Orizinal Works, 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth, begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, 
Architects, and Builders, that he has re-established the manu- 
facture of that invaluable material, which has been successfully 

pted by vurem t Architects and others, in the adornment of 
our noblest buildings, nearly 100 years has proved the imperishable 
nature of the material, thespecimens of those times now exhibiting 
all their primitive sharpness. 

Groups, statues, friezes, capitals, panelling, pinnacles, finials, 
terminals, Tudor, and other chimney shafts, balustrading, foun- 
tains, fonts, tazzas, vases, coats of arms, devises, and every de- 
scription of architectural ornament, at prices in many instances 
nearly half the cost of stone. 

Specimens of the material to be seen at the Office of “ The 
BuilJ er.” 2, York-street, Covent Garden, and at the Works. 


rn 

AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 
Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors of 
Warehouses, and every description of Pavement laid down at the 
above low price, and the work guaranteed.—Apply to JOHN PIL- 
KINGTON, POLONCEAU’S BITUMEN PA MENT OFFICE. 

14, JOHN. STREET, ADELPHI. — N.B, Country Agents an 
ailway Engineers and Contractors supplied with the best bitumen 

for covering bridges and arches. 


QEWERAGE of LONDON.—The attention 
of the COMMISSIONERS appointed to determine upon the 
most efficient material for the Construction of the Sewers of 
London is particularly directed to the ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL, 
which, more than any other material, is applicable to the con- 
siructing and internal coating of Brick Culverts, and other 
f iannels for drainage. The experiments made by the Royal Artil- 
ery on the Embrasures of ’lymouth Citadel, constructed of Seyssel 
Asphalted Brickwork, under the orders of the Honourable Board 
4 heey have fully proved the superiority, adhesiveness, and 
renee of bay Asphalte over all other cementitious composi- 




















.—A nted account of these experiments can be had on 
application to J. FARRELL, Secretary, Seyssel Asphalte Com- 
Pany, * Claridge’s Patent.” Established 1 1838. 
pe Note,—The application of the Asphalte of Seyssel is specially 
th by the issi on the Fine Arts, for covering 
é ground line of Brickwork in marshy situations, and it has been 
a that it would be peculiarly applicable for covering the 
pom <A closed Graveyards, and for the construction of 
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AITHNESS STONE, from the Castle-hill 


Quarry, by Thurso.—It is prepared at the Quarry, with 
pat do ready for laying. The | ne may be natural, tooled. or 

' as required. This paving gives great satisfaction, and is 
i DP lied of larger dimensions than ordinary. The footpath recently 
aid on Vauxhall-bridge is all in stones, above 6 feet long, and the 
paving on the bridge over the Neva, lately supplied by order of the 
eg Russia, is all in stones of great dimensions.—Applica- 
be addressed to Mr. POTTER, 4, Church-row, Newington, will 
Z eet with every attention. —Depdt, at Freeman’s Wharf, Millbank- 











ANSTON STONE, used for Building the 


4 New Houses of Parliament.—W. WRIGHT and Co. beg to 
inform Architects, Engineers, Builders, and others, the Anston 
Stone can be supplied in any quantity on the shortest notice. This 
valuable stone, so celebrated for its durability, colour, and texture, 
is well known, having been selected in preference to all others, by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, for building the New 
Houses of Parliament. It is very superior for Monuments, Tombs, 


c. &. 

W. Wright and Co. have made arrangements to have a stock 
always on hand at Brine’s Marble and Stone Wharf, Horsfall- 
basin, Maiden-lane, King’s-cross.—Any further information can be 
obtained on application to W. WRIGHT and Co., Anston, near 
Sheflield; or to T. SHARP, their Sole Agent in London, 27, 
Burton-crescent. 


ae ° 
ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
BASIN.—Messrs, MARTIN and WOUD (late Scoles and 

Martin) solicit the attention of Builders, Masons,and others, to their 
stock of Portland, York, and Derby Stone 3 also Bangor Slates, 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Fire-goods, Fire-stone, 
&c., sold at the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Head- 
stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landings, &c., cut to order om the shortest 
notice. Tarpaulings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
anes Srotens, &c., always on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 

uff, &c. 








BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


RAND and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN and STONE MERCHANTS, 


Liat of prices, also cost for transit to any part of the kingdom, 
furnished on application. 


J 7 a > 
ATH STONE.—Messrs. RANDELL and 
SAUNDERS, Quarrymen, Bath, have appointed Messrs. 
MARTIN and WOOD their sole agents in London. M. and W. 
beg to inform Architects, Masons, Builders, &., that a large assort- 
ment of the much approved CORSHAM DOWN and other BATH 
STONE will always be kept at the Depot, opposite the Great 
Western Railway Station, Paddington. Orders will also be received 
at Market Wharf, Regent’s-park Basin. 


7 7 al TRO 
CAEN STONE, SELECTED FOR 
EXTERNAL WORKS—LUARD, BEEDHAM and Co., 
Qua: eae and Importers from Allemagne. 
AUBIGNY STONE from the Quarries, near Falaise, Calvados 
Department.—Aubigny is of similar colour to Portland Stone, its 
texture finer than Portland, price and labour of working about 


the same. 

RANVILLE STONE from Ranville Quarries, near Caen, Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable for strong works, wharf and quay walling, price 
and labour similar to Caen Stone.—Depit, Caen Sufferance 
Wharf, Rotherhithe ; Vauxhall-bridge, Westminster ; No.8 Wharf, 
Paddington Basin; Northern Wharf, Battle-bridge; and Ken- 
sington Basin.—Information and samples supplied from the 
Office, 18, Southwark-square, Borough. 


AEN STONE.—W. and J. FREEMAN 


offer Caen Stone, guaranteed from the best quarries in Alle- 
magne, at 1s. 2d. per cubic foot, delivered to vessels or waggons 
from their Sufferance Wharf, at Deptford. Stone from the inferior 
, or from the Maladrerie Quarries (if ordered) on lower terms. 
Cargoes shipped direct from the quarries to any part of the coast 
at the same price. Aubigny and Ranville Stone on the lowest 
terms. — / ipptention at the office, Millbank-street; or to Mr. 
TURNBU 


, Sufferance Wharf, Grove-street, Deptford. 
wAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 

Wharf, Pimlico, 

GOTHIC WINDOWS, ALTAR SCREENS, and other Works, 
produced at a remarkably cheap rate. 

FONTS from 51 upwards. Specimens on view of the Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular styles. 

ALTAR TABLETS [lluminated. 

First-rate ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

A Good VEINED MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE and a 
fashionable REGISTER STOVE for 3. 3s, Stone Chimney-pieces 


from 8s. 

MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD.- 
STONES. &&., in great variety of design. Letters cut and com- 
plete for fixing in the country. 

The Public are respectfully invited to view the carefully selected 
and manufactured Stock (by improved machinery) of Veined 
Marble Chimney-pieces—cheap and good. 

A liberal discount to the trade. 


iv v7 7c 

ESTORATION of CHURCHES. 

SAMUEL CUNDY, having had much practice in 

this branch at Westminster Abbey and other important 
Gothic fabrics, is desirous of Estimating for Restorations. 

8. C. has invented a Machine for Hoisting Building Materials to 
great altitudes, by which an immense saying has been effected ; 
eminently adapted for Restoring Cathedrals, High Towers, &. 

CLERKS of WORKS have their particular attention called to 
the above establishment. A Book of Designs forwarded on appli- 
cation. 

Works of all kinds prepared and sent off per railway—fixed or 
not, as required. 

DAIRIES fitted up with MARBLE or SLATE SHELVES.— 
MINTON’'S Encaustic and White or Blue and White Porcelain 
Tiles in great variety of pattern. 




















EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 

SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, 
begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on hand, 
at his Manufactory (the first of its kind ever established 7 
large Assortment of Dry and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL PR 
PARKED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
all sorts, from } inch to 14 inch thick, planed to a lel width 
and thickness, and at y Reduced Pricea 
Deals, Oak Planks, Scantlings, Sash Sills, Mouldings pre: 
Machinery, Laths, &c. —Apply at FE. SIMMS’S (late W. Cleave’s) 
Flooring Manufactory, Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin. 


4 7 
LOORING.—ALFRED ROSLING begs 
__ to inform his customers and the trade generally, that he has 
again very materially REDUCED the PRICES of his DRY FLOOK 
BOARDS, of which he has in stock an extensive assor:ment. To 
purchasers of quantity of — prepared boards A. K. is able 
to offer a great reduction upon his eurrentprices, to avoid the 
expense of yilins away in the drying sheds. Monldings in creat 
variety, and prepared in a very superior manner.—Southwark- 
bridge Wharf, Bankside, Uctober, 1849. 











rPuHoMaAS ADAMS, Mahogany and ‘limber 


Merchant, Bermondsey New road, Southwark, near the 
Bricklayers’ Arms, is SELLING SEASONED FLOORING at 
LESS PRICES THAN ANY ADVERTISED; also matched 
boards and mouldings prepared from the very best material. and 
in @ superior manner. Cut dealsand scautlin ofevery dimension ; 
mahogany. cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, ch, oak, &e. ; pantile, 
oak, and fir laths; wheelwrizhts’ goods. All sawn aud prepa: 
goods (except timber) delivered free of expense. Sawing charged at 
mill prices. Very extensive drying-sheds, 

N.B. English timber taken in exchange for foreign. 


RESENT PRICES of SEASONED 


FLOORING, prepared by improved Machinery. Net cash. 

1} in. yellow, per sq. .... 20s. Od. | 1 im. spruce, per sq. .... 138. Od. 

1 cove 178. Od} § oe’ -e e ' vee Bs 

eee pS . 14s, Od. -. 20h ony code Oe GE. 

Widths measured after being wrought. Quantities not less than 
Chiste sreazes delivered within 5 miles free. 

SAMUEL ARCHBUTT and ©O., Timber Merchants, Sawing 

aud Planing Mills, King’s-road, Chelsea. 
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SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 
IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS,&c.,Sawn on the most approved principle. 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, 4 Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 


water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. G fetched from the docks and carted home free of 
charge, 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 


~ 

HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO/’S 

IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD 
CITY-ROAD, beg to invite the attention of builders, carpenters 
and the trade, to their well selected stock, consisti of a 
large assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, and BAT- 
TENS, of every description, and thoroughly seasoned. They also 
have constantly on hand, and ready for immediate use, white and 
yellow prepared FLOORING BOARDS of all thicknesses, and 
matched lining, cut and planed to a parallel breadth and thickness. 
And they are enabled to offer all their goods at very moderate prices 


7 7 T ret 

NHE TIMBER PRESERVING COM- 

PANY.—The Directors of the above Company beg to 

inform the public that thev have REMOVED their MACHI- 

NERY to DURRAND’S WHARF, ROTHERHITHE, where 

they prepare timber by Payne’s, Bethell’s, and Margary’s process. 

—Offices of the Company, Whitehall Wharf, Cannon-row, West- 
minster. 


7 ‘ r y a ~ ia 
ESICCATED WOOD.—DAVISON and 
SYMINGTON’S PATENT. — Builders, Cabinet- makers, 
and others, will find it much to their advantage to patronise this 
new process of seasoning. The greenest wood can thus not only 
be med in an incredibly short space of time, at a small cost, 
but is rendered stronger, entirely free from shrinkage, and in every 
respect better than wood treated in the ordinary way; thereby 
saving capital, interest of money, insurance, and all the other in- 
conveniences attending the ry of a large stock. 

The DESICCATING SAWING and PLANING MILLS are 
situated at PLOUGH BRIDGE, ROTHERHITHE, adjoining 
the Commercial and East yer Docks, from whence parties 
obtaining their material can have the same converted as reguired, 
and sent home fit for immediate use.—T. GIRLING, Manager. 

For licenses to use the patent, scale of prices, or other informa- 
tion, address, ANGUS JENNINGS, Secretary, Patent Desiccating 
Company, 41, Gracechurch-street, City. 














TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, UPHOLSTERERS, AND 
OTHERS 


y OOD CARVING done in the cheapest 
and best manner. Estimates given to any amount. Pul- 
pits, reading-desks, altar-rails, stalls, and other church fittings 
lied lete. Old carvings restored by J. BTALON, Wood 





TIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 

KR WORKS, RBelvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of 
rices of the best WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, will 
sent on application (post paid) being made, and inclosing a postage 
stamp. The prices are under those advertised for inferior slates. 





r n" 7? ¥ " 

ALENTIA SLATE SLABS.—The atten- 

tion of the public is invited to the large importations now 

being made of this valuable material from the county of Kerry, 

Ireland. Its strength, durability. and non-absorbent property, 

recommend it fer general use. The experiments made by com- 

mand of the Board of Ordnance establish that to break slabs of 
equal dimensions required 


For Yorkshire Stone ..........+.++ 2 3 
For Valentia Slate ..........00+000 li 1 & 
It is well adapted for shelves, cisterns, paving, &¢.—Depdt, 
Valentia Slate Yard, Millbank-street. 
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p™ LICO SLATE WORKS.—GREAT 

REDUCTION in the PRICE of SLATE.—Mr. MAGNUS 

has the pleasure to publish the following reduced prices for Welsh 

Slate Slabs ofthe finest quality, with sawn edges, and planed both 
aces :— 


C.wt. qrs. Ibs. 
4g y 224 





























Thick 
}tin.'tin, lin. Jl jin. [14 in. ]2in. 
a@lajajafalta 
Under4ft. long,or3ft.wide}] 34 | 5 6 7 i) 13 | #@ ft. sup. 
Ditto 5ft. do., or3ft. do. | 4 | 5417 8 10 | 14 do. 
Ditto 6ft. do., or3ft. do. | 44 | 64 | 8 9 1¢} | 16 do. 
Ditto 7ft. do., or3ft. do. 1 5 as 9 10 il 18 do. 
Larger Slabs in proportion. 
i hick. 
|tin. fin. |1in. Jitin. [1}in. [2in. 
ja ajajajfafa 
Cutting to order ......-.] 1 | 1 | 16118 [14 12 [@ft.sup. 














FURTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF CISTERNS. 
Cisterns above 100 gallons, planed both faces, inch thick, grooved 
and bolted, 1s. only | os foot super., er 28. per foot cube (outside 
dimensions). Fixing within five miles of the manufactory, 3d. per 
foot super., or 6d. foot cube. Enamelled boxed Chimney- 
pieces, variously a a , hitherto priced at 40s. to 50s, now reduced 
to 258. an’ 303. The above prices are all net to the trade. 
Mr. Magnus will send his book of Drawings of Chimney-pieces, 
and printed pices of ditto, free to any part of the country, on 


receipt of 3s. in stamps (to be deducted from first order re- 
ceived,) and which will be subject to a very liberal discount to the 
trade,—Address, 39, Upper Belgraye-place, Pimlico. 





Carver and Manufacturer, 42, Berwick-street, Soho, London. 


« rT8r Tu 
ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 

STONE, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, Strand.—TAYLOR 

WILLIAMS, and JORDAN beg to call the attention ofthe build- 

ing community to a new feature of their establishment, and, at the 

same time, to thank their numerous patrons and friends for the 
very liberal support they have lately experienced, which, they 
assure them and the public, it will be their constant endeavour to 
deserve, by giving their customers an increasing share of the ad- 
vantages arising from the constant improvements in the machinery 
which they have just succeeded in applying to the production of 
the most intricate carving in Caen and other freestones, and in 
a a | marble. ae 
T., W., aud J. particularly solicit the attention of architects 





and builders to the fact that, by the use of this machinery, a ver 
large saving, both of time and money, is effected,—so great, indeed, 
that in many cases they can deliver a well-finished article in Caen 
stone for less money than it can be obtained in cement, while their 
wood-carving will, in some cases, be found to come into close com- 
petition with the best kinds of position or t.—For prices 
and estimates apply at 154, Strand. 
TESTIMONIAL FROM CHARLES BARRY, ESQ 
“ Westminster, May 16th, 1843. 
“ Gentlemen,—In reply to your letter requesting my oprnion of 
our ratent Carving Machinery, I have much pleasure in statiag, 
m an experience of more than two years, in its ss to 
the production of the wood carvings of the House of Peers, and 
other apartments of the New Palace, at Westminster, that I am 
enabled to make the most favourable report concerning it, and to 
add that it has more than justified the favourable terms in which 
I recommended it in 1845 = her Majesty's emmnnnnenets 8 sens 
and Works fer adoption.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours fait. ™* 
“CHARLES BARRY.” 
Messrs. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 


APER-HANGINGS—At E. T. 

ARCHER'S Manufactory for English and Warehouse for 
English and French Paper-hangings, from One Penny per yard, to 
the most costly pannelled decorations. The decorations are fitted 
up on the walls of an extensive range of show rooms, showing at 
one view a drawing or dining-room finished, fit for occupation.— 
Painted marble or granite papers of superior fabric, from One 
Penny per yard.—451, Oxford-street. 


Mj 

PPAPER-HANGINGS by MACHINE ana 

BLOCKS.—The trade supplied in town and country, with 
machine goods, from first-rate new designs, at the lowest prices 
they have ever been sold in this country ; and block for style 
and quality, not to be surpassed by any house in England. All the 
patterns are istered, and can only be supplied by HENNELL 
and CROSBY, Queen-street, Southwark-bridge-road. Gore 
house in London for oak, marbles, and panel decorations A set of 
patterns, 3. to be deducted off an order of 5 —Terms, cash. 




















THE BUILDER. 





, ban 





where, after a lengthened trial of it in daily use, the Council a 

PIERCE’S PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE (of upwards of thirty 
WARMING and VENTILATING PUBLIC BUILDINGS and PRIVATE M ; p n 
with HOT WATER; also his ECONOMICAL RADIATING STOVE GRATES, which are elegant and effective, enable him to recommend ~ 
PYRO.PNEUMATIC GRATE with the utmost confidence,—the Air breathed from which has all the FRESHNESS and PURITY ¢ r 
EXTERNAL ATMOSPHERE, and asneeeentty Se action meets the want, which has so long been felt, of some method whereby the houses of all 
both rich and poor, might be alike rendered healthful. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN WARMING AND VENTILATING 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, INFANT AND OTHER SCHOOLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, PRIVATE DWELLINGS, &e, g,, 


(Dec. 8, 1849. 


a 


PIERCE’S PATENT PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE GRATE 


IN USE, renders this GRATE suitable for any situ; 


Is SELF-ACTING, and combines SUMMER WARMTH, PERFBCT VENTILATION, SIMPLICITY OF ARRANGEMENT, NOVELTY 
PRINCIPLE, and ELEGANCE OF DESIGN, which, with great ECONOMY ' isi kt OF 
POWERFUL DEGREE of WARMTH and the CHEERFUL OPEN FIRB are desirable. 
PIERCE having at length succeeded in producing that long-sought desideratem—a HEALTHFUL AND SALUBRIOUS atmos 
as is felt on a pleasant summer's day, which can, by means of this his Patent Pyro-Pneumatic Stove Gra! 
and dreary of our winter months. The above invention is specially adapted for ge | churches, infant and 
houses, &c., &c., or any situation where warmth and purity of air are 
IT MAY BE SEEN IN DAILY USE AT THE PATENTER’S MANUFACTORY, 5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT-STREEY? . 


Also at the POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION ; the UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUAKE; the new OSTRICH and GIRAFFE HOUSRs 

Z : 30C , REGENT’S-PARK; the large MODEL BOOM of the SOCIETY OF y SES 
Se dre led elt of ed their large Silver Medal for the invention. 
ears), duri ed 
ANSIONS of all descriptions by his Improved Method of HEA TIN 


ation where a 


i Phere, suo 
be euiy ed during the most “dull 
er schools, railway offic “ 
esirable. Wr pasa 


ARTS, JOHN-STREERT, A DELPHI 


the whole of which time he has been actively engag 








PIERCE’S MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 5, JERMYN-STREBT. 


Where innumerable Testimonials and References can be given. 
N.B. THE TRADE SUPPLIED, AND A LIBERAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED. 




















St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark. 

Christ Church, Westminster. 

Trinity Church, Brompton. 

Old St. Pancras Church. 

Christ Church, Hoxton. 

St. Vedast’s, Foster-lane. 

Portman Chapel, Baker-street. { 


J. L. BENHAM AND SONS, 


eT ona meteieeninee od 


FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, WAREHOUSES, PRIVATE DWELLINGS, &c. &. 





After Twenty Yrans’ Triat, still maintain their decided superiority. They give twice as much heat as any other stove, with a smaller consumption 
of fuel ; they burn for eight or ten hours without replenishing ; they do not generate offensive and dangerous gases ; and they have, when lighted, a very 


BRILLIANT AND CHEERFUL APPEARANCE FROM THEIR TRANSPARENT FRONTS. 


By the addition of a Borer ann Hot-Warer Pires, they may be made to heat, at the same time, pistant APARTMENTS, ConsERVATORIES, &o. The 


are made in various sizes and patterns, and the PRICES have recently been GREATLY REDUCED. 


A STOVE AT TWELVE GUINEAS, AS SHEWN AT SIDE, WILL WARM A SMALL CHURCH. 


Two or three hundred references can be furnished on application; only a few can be mentioned here, viz. :— 


Ct inese Exhibition). 


Churchyard. 
Mr. Parker, West Strand. 


The Pantheon, Oxford-street. 
National Debt Office, Old Jewry. 
Picture Gallery, Knightsbridge (late 


Religious Tract Society, 8t. Pauls 


Mr. Gilbertson, Ludgate-hill. 
Messrs. Perkins and Bacon, Flect-street. 
Messrs. Ridgway and Co., King William. 


str 
St. Pancras National Schools, 
Finsbury Charity Schools. 
Stepney Grammar School, &o. £a 





19, WIGMORE-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, PATENTEES. 


N.B. Also, af Large Stock of Arnott’s, Cundy’s, Chanter’s, Chesterman’s, Joyce’s, Walker’s, Chunk, Suspension, and other Patent Stoves, 











“YLVESTER’S GRATES.—These Grates | 


do not now require either description or recommendation, 

their unequalled comfort and economy in fuel having been tested, 

with perfect satisfaction, by numbers of the nobility and first 
families in the kingdom. 

The improvements recently patented do away with the necessity 


of an ashes-pit, and obviate all difficulty in fixing. They are made | 


in every style of elegance, from the specimen exhibited by the 
Society of Arts in London in 1848, and in the Birmingham Expo- 
sition of this year, down to the most inexpensive form for a bed- 
room. 

May be had from the Manufacturers, through the Ironmongers 
generally in town and country. 


ATENT WROUGHT NAILS. — These 


Nails are submitted to the notice of Builders, Contractors, 
and Ship-builders, as being superior to any others, and cheaper. 
They have the toughness of the best hand-made nails, with far 
greater uniformity of make. The flat pointed rose nai!s are parti- 
cularly recommended wherever oak or other hard wood is used : 
being perfectly chisel-pointed, they require no boring. and will 
drive into the hardest wood without splitting it, and their heads 
being very strong do not fly off, The patent wrought nails may 
be had ofall iron nongers, and an ample stock of them is kept at 
the warehouses of the agents, HIGGS and GEORGE, Wholesale 


Ironmongers, 179, Borough, London. 
TO GAS AND WATER COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, ‘AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

yy 7 Tv » 
NDREW M‘LAREN & Co., Ironfounders, 
STEEL YARD WHARF, UPPER THAMES-STREET, 
have always on hand a large STOCK of SOCKET PIPES of all 
sizes, with the usual connections. Retorts, columns, girders, and 
all description of castings contracted for. 
Their stock of goods for GENERAL TRONMONGERS is un- 
omnes for variety and lowness of price: comprising, range, re- 
ister, and elliptic metal and stoves, rain-water pipes, 0. G., and 
1alf-round guttering, sash-weights, railing bars, panels, bakers’ 
oven work, sink traps, air bricks, water closet metal, &. &c. 
Printed list of prices, and books of drawings for the use of iron- 
mongers,.forwarded on application 


TO GAS AND WATER COMPANIES, CONTRACTORS 
ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 

JONES, Iron Bridge Wharf, No. 6, 

@F7 ¢ Bankside, London. keeps a large stock of the following 

CAST.IRON PIPES AND CONNECTIONS, at prices as low as 

any house in London :—Gas and Water Pipes, Bends, Branches, 




















Syphons, Tees, Retorts and Lamp-posts, Hot Water and 
Flange <= Rain-water Pipes, Halfround and O G Gutters, 
Cast and Wrought-iron work for stable fittings, viz. :—Mangers, 


Hay-racks, Ramps, Cills, Traps, Stable Gutters, Gratings. &c. il- 

ing Bars, Sash Weights, Air-bricks, Coal Plates, Tile-lights, 

Barrow Wheels. &c. The above castings are of the best quality. 
Iron Bridge Wharf, No. 6, Bankside, London. 


RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Brick-lane, St. Luke’s).—J. J. JONES having made great addi- 
tions to his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron Columns 
Girders, Railings, Gates, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Lron Staircases, Tomb 
pacterarts, bf ng ey, A aap and other vi aag Canti- 
evers, Newel Bars, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fl 
other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &. praneusions 
BAKER'S OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Troughs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 


Ranges, &c.. always in stock. 
FOUNDRY, 





IRON 
68, DRURY-LANF, and CHARLES-STREET, DRURY-LANE 
JOSEPH GLOVER, 
Solicits the attention of the Trade to his extensive Stock of 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, con- 
oes yf are for we? | purpose, ng structural or ornamental 
eel Pinion snd Steam-Engin € ; k 
Hot Pinte Ms a ngine Patterns; Range Stove and 
stock of in-Water Pipes, Plain and G 4 . 

Bricks, Sash Weights, & . eee Sena ee 
A very superior description of Soot Door, particularly suitable 

for internal work, being perfectly secure, and not unsishtiy 
ESTIMATES given for IRON BOOPING and every description 
of lronwork, complete to specification. aud the work executed with 

every af ention to quality and dispatch 
GLOVERS POUNDKY, 
148, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES #TREPRT 
= , 7 Te . . 

I ONDON SAWS and TOOLS.—J. V. 
HILL, meeessor to the late J. HOWELL, begs to express his 
thanks to the trade and the consumers of the above articles, for the 
support they have given him for the last seventeen years, and to 
remind his friends that he has always on hand « large stock of 
TOOLS of the very best description. Printed lista of prices will 
be forwarded, per peat, om application. A Wheral allowance to 
emigrants. The TRADE as usual supplied at wholessle prices. His 
a are still marked HILL, late ae ae and are to be had 
of ironmongers and plane makers, in the following tow Viz. :— 
Reading, Wallingford Bath. Brietol, Exeter, Woolwich, Chatham, 
Canterbury, Marzate, Ramagate, Dover, ton, Lewes, Ware, 
Hertford, Hitchin. Bedford, Birmingham, Nottingham, Manches. 
ter, Liverpool, Carlisle, Jersey. and and of most wholesale iron. 


fl 
mo London. — 9 
Fo LL ee kepletion for Tine of prices and terms to 











HE GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, 


No. 3. Mansion-house-place. 

Call the particular attention of Architects, Builders, and others, to 
their patent process of galvanizing, or coating iron with PURE 
ZINC, which, from its action being chemically true, effectually and 
PERMANENTLY prevents RUST. The process is applicable to 
all sorts of iron work (whether cast or wrought) in use for building 
urposes—such as ROOFS, gutters, girders, floors, WATER or GAS 
*IPES, railings, window sashes and guards, blinds, skylight 
frames, chimney cowls, cisterns, screws, nails, locks, keys, chains, 
wire guards, &c.,&c.,&c. The R38 Gi undertake to supply GAL- 
VANIZED IRON, or to GALVANIZE every description of iron 
work, in any quantity] eoqeneed. — Particulars and prices at the 
Offices of the Company, 3, Mansion-house-place. London Galvan- 

izing Works, Millwall, Poplar. 8. VINCENT, Secretary. 
N.B. This Company's patent process is applied to the roofs of the 
New Houses of Parliament, the sheds in the dockyards at Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth, and Devonport, the Waterloo Station belonging 
to the London and North-Western Railway Company at Liverpool, 
and numerous other railway stations, &c., &c, with the most per- 


fect success. 
J RON ROOFING WORKS, 
Office,—3 a, Mansion-novuse-pLace, Lonpom 
PORTER, 


SOUTHWARK. 
JOHN H. 


PATENTES 
Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors ; 
MANUFACTURER OF IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS, 


Chiefly of 
THE PATENT GALVANIZED IRON. 

This material has been employed by J. H. PORTER for several 
years past in the construction of Iron fing for Raitway Sra- 
tions and Dockyarps, at home and abroad; Fars Bui_pines, 
Factories, Gasworks, Wanenouses, &c. ; Sucgar-nouses, Mecass 
and Corrgr-sneps, Stores, Dweitines, and, MaRKeT-PLaces, in 
the East and West Indies, China, at the Cape of Good Hope, and in 
othei parts of the world; n- Strained-wire Fences, 
Sheep and Cattle Hurdles, 0 nce —ammem ° 





TEVENS’S PATENT SMOKE 

DIFFUSOR, which has never failed to prevent chimneys 
smoking in every instance in which it has been used. Revistered 
May 17, 1849, Act 6 and 7 Vict., oe 65, No. 1,801. Invented and 
manufactured by HENRY R. STEVENS, Newmarket. Delivered 
in London as under:—Patent Smoke Diffusor, in zinc, Ul 1s; 
ditto ditto, in patent galvanized iron, 11 6s. A liberal allowance 
to the trade. Sole London Agent, Mr. GEO, OSMON D, 19, Somers 
place east, St. Pancras. 


D* ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 
CHIMNEY VALVE, 











With Constructed 
internal for the 
movement, ventilation 

and all the of 
latest ” apartments 








improvements. > generally. 


REDUCED LI 
First si 





ST OF PRICES. 









size, 11 by & Second size, 16 by 9 
Plain Iron Valve PURGE “capecnssseesseoces 9 6 
Bronzed and Leathere 7 0 Sa 10 6 
Japanned, white with Gol ll 6 16 6 
Ditto with Trellis-work .......... 170 5° 
Brass Front. lacqd. or bronzed .. 13 °6 . 19 6 
Ditto with Trellis work.......... i SP 2 


Ventilators of any description made to order. 
Manifactured by HART and SONS, 53, 54. 55, Wych-street 
Strand London.—Post-office orders payable at 180, Strand 








gs Ware- 


AMUEL HOOD and Co., Castin 

house, 81, Upper Thames-street. REGISTERED STABLE 
FITTINGS: Enamelled Mangers, with double hay-racks, or with 
enamelled water-cistern on one side.—Also, girders, columns, hot 
water pipes, rain water pipes, eaves, gutters, sash weights, &€., at the 
lowest prices. 


va 


TO BUILDERS AND PLU MBEKS 


TH E attention of the 
Trade is called to 


JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 
PATENT VIBRATING 
STANDARD PUMP, 
which is recommended for the simpli- 
city of its construction, and the ease 

with which it works. 

By the introduction of the vibratin 
standard the cumbrous carriage and ex 
pensive slings and guides are unneces- 
sary, rendering the price considerably 
less than pumps made on the old plan. 

Beer and Water Engines for raising 
fluids froma depth not exceeding 28 feet ; 
also, Garden Engines constructed on the 
same principle, 

JOHN WARNER & SONS 
8, Crescent, Jewin-street, London, 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 


F LEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER PIPES 
AND TUBING, For Railway Companies, Brewers, Dis- 
tillers, Fire Engines, Gas Companies, Gardeniny and Agricultural 
purposes, &e.—J. L. HANCOCK’S pateat VULCANIZED INDIA- 
RUBBER HOSE-PIPES are made to stand hot liquor, 
and acids without injury—do not become hard or stiff in any tem- 
perature (but are always perfectly flexible) and as they require no 
application of oil or dressing, are particularly well adapted for 
Fire Engines, Pumps, Gas, Beer Bugines, Gardens, Liq 
Manure, and all patpases where a perfectly fiexible pipe is 
required. Made all sizes, from finch bore up and 0! 
length to order. Vulcanized India rubber garden hose fitted wit 
brass-taps, copper branch and roses complete, ready to be attached 














to pumps, water-butts, or cisterns. Sole manufacturer, JAMES 
LYNE HANCOCK Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London. 
N.B. Vulcanized (ndia-rubber 


hot-water and steam pipes, and wh nom A Af falter sot 
n re 
noss for all kinds of joints, and other purposes. cad 


TO THE NOBILITY, GENTRY. Saeraers, BUILDERS 


AND OTHERS. 
a 
T FAIRS, 139, New Bond-street, begs 
@ leave to inform them, that he has a large assortment of 
stained and figured quarries on band, and that he can execute 
stained glass quarry glazing for churches, &., at one third less 
than the cenal trade price.~A very fine PAINTED CHURCH 
WINDOW, in six compartments, each 9 feet 5 inches high, and 
2 feet 5 inches wide, consisting of the four Evangelists, St. Peter and 
St Paul, TO BE SOLD at a cheap rate. » various pieces of old 
Painted Glass. —- Two very handsome CARVED STATI ARY 
CHIMNEY PIECES, TO BE SOLD a great bargain. Any centle- 
man wanting such things, should not miss the opportunity of seeing 
them at the above address. 

FAIRS and CO’8 PATENT VENTILATORS are strongly re- 
commended by the faculty : they will be found a very great preset 
vative to health in being applied to bedrooms, in all close aud cou: 
fined towns, supplying plenty of pure air, without the annoyance ° 
dust or soot. They will be found most serviceable where gas 1s 1D 
troduced into the house, and a very great preventative t era 
and allepidemic diseases.—Orders sent to the above address, oF 4 
the Nenathetery, 15, Gillinghamstreet, Pimlico, will be punctually 

ut to. 








<u r 7 Ty" ; 
LLUSTRATED TRADE LISTS, price 24. 
or free by post for four stamps, containing much information 
useful for REFERENCE, also TESTIMONIALS respecting ® 
MATERIAL which, when well wrought, is probably superion @ 
every other for drains or conduits (as glass, or artificial gla rT 
corrode), for ridges, hips, valleys, and every part of roofs, for Pes. £0 
chequered paying, for erecting sea-walls and other strong works. 1, 
To be had GENUINE of THOMAS PEAKE (proprietor of“ Peake 
Terro-Metallic”), No. 4 Wharf, City-road Basin, London ; , to 
the Tileries, Tunstall, Staffordshire. Articles would be mrp sists 
any extent, and despatched to any part of the world. of » be 
contain prices by measure as well as by number. Letters 10 © 
Heo and to say if the London or Staffordshire prices 
wanted. 


— 





yr i. 
ANITARY IMPROVEMENT .—Pestilen- 
tial exhalations arising from Gully Holes, Sewers, a 
C is, &c., are effectuall provensed  * thee PANS: 
“BUNNETTS PATENT SELP-ACTING and SELF UEARE 
ING EFFLUVIA TRAPS,” which are the only really pracl® 
means of obtaining that object. Great numbers have now The mad , 
in various parts of the kingdom with uniform success. Phe hit 
highly satisfactory testimonials received ty the perantoes, hy post), 
planatory drawings, prices, &c., may be had (or orwardes ; 7 4 
at the office, 96, Lombard-street, where the traps may ntry. 
action.—Sold by the principal ironmongers in town ant J country: 
INVENTORS AND PATENTEES OF SELF-ACTING 
DOUBLY TRAPPED WATER-CLOSETS. ww 
(A most successful combination of the above principle with o 


impr 











p : ith the 

Messrs. BUNNETT and Co. are willing to contract with ¢ , 
authorities of towns, es, public or private works pc 
blishments, on advantageous terms, for making Laat . COTING 
ments, and Putting down their PATENT will cusrantee 
EFFLUVIA TRAP With or without era ngs and Jertake tokeeP 





their fully answering the purpose 
them in perfect working order for any period, 
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